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to eternalise their names, It is true that we 
know more of the senlptors than of the archi- 
tects of Greece; but the probability is that 
Phidias, Psonius, and other temple 
adorners were also consulted as to the struc- 
ture. But the formal commemoration of the 
architect as @ great public officer, the declara- 
tion of his high official dignity, the long-derived 
pedigree of his family, these are new additions 
to the records of the art. And of them the 
patient scholars who are giving yoice to the 
long silent hieroglyphics and hieratic writings 
of Egypt are now providing us with details as 
interesting as they are unexpected. 

In that obseure age of antiquity (in the lan- 
guage of its great interpreter, Brugsch) when 


i 


chambers demanded a high intelligence and a 
skilfal hand, the office of architect was the occu- 
pation of the noblest men at the king’s court. 
Pharaoh’s architects (the Mur-Ket), who were 
often of the number of the king’s sons and grand- 
sons, were held in high honour; and the favour 
of the king at times gave them wives from the 
daughters of the royal house, At no period of 
history was the connexion between the king and 
the builder so intimate as in ancient Egypt. 
. The first care, not only of # new sovereign, but 
of every head of a noble house, on coming to his 
property, was to build himself a safe and durable 
abode in which to pass that long slumber of 
500 years, at the end of which he expected that 
his soul would return to his carefally-mummified 
body. The long vexed puzzle of the pyramids 


is disposed of by Herr Bragsch in a very simple | greater 
construction of these 


method. He says that the 

enormous masses of masonry were long an in. 
soluble puzzle, even to experts ; but that recent 
discoveries have enabled the scholar 
to strip off the shell, and to arrive at the kernel. 
According to their annual usages and customs, 
the Egyptians, while they dwelt in health and 


vigour, in the light of Ra, the San God, were| not offering any opinion of our own on the sub- 
ever mindful to turn their thoughts towards the | ject. It is not a new one; we have met with 
abode to which He hastened at sunset, to return | it before; but it is adopted by a man to whom 
with the morning beam, and to which they them-|the temples and tombs of Egypt are more 
selves were bound, for a longer night, to be | familiar than are the churches of London to the 
followed by a brighter morning. Not only was/|ordinary Londoner. More than seventy of such 
the tomb prepared for the rest and preservation | pyramids, we are told, once rose on the margin 
of the body, which was held to be as necessary | of the desert, each telling of a king, of whom it 
to the enjoyment of the future life, as ite support | was the tomb and the memorial. Had not a 
and comfort were essential to the prolongation | great number of these buildings been destroyed 
of actual existence, but the Egyptians held/to the very foundations, and had the name of 
(according to this writer), that the soul was in/|the builders been accurately preserved, it would 
some manner bound to the buried body, though | have been easy, the German writer says, to 
it was at liberty to leave the grave daring the| have shown by calculation the natural relation 
day-time in any form it chose. If this be cor-| existing between the size of the pyramid, and 
rectly rendered, it is a curious inversion of our | the length of the reign of the sovereign whom it 
own doctrine as to ghosts, with whom the night|entombed. This theory is one which, supposing 
is regarded as the period of freedom, it will bear investigation as a structural matter 
It was a nataral consequence of this belief | (which it cannot be impossible to test), offers a 


;| that a grave shodld be sunk deep in the rock, | ready and intelligible explanation of the varying 


and that a chapel, of sacrificial chamber, or | bulks of these unique structures. By way of 


not destitute of elements of pleasure and joy. 


throne, he gave commission to his architect to 
plan his tomb, and to quarry the stones to be 
employed in its erection. § The} kernel of the 
future edifice, to use the picturesque language 
of the German savan, was raised on the lime- 
stone soil of the desert, in the form of a small 
pyramid built in steps, of which the well-con- 
stracted and highly-finished interior formed th® 
eternal dwelling for the king. In this his 
granite sarcophagus was laid, ready open, on 
the rock-cnt floor. If this great building was 
completed before the Pharaoh for whom it was 
destined was called on to occupy it, a second 
covering was added, stone by stone, to the out- 
side of the nucleus building. This complete, a 
third was added, or, if time allowed, a fourth. 
Thus the longer was the reign of the king the 
was the mass of his never-resting 
tomb. At last, when no further extension was 
thus required, a casing of hard stone, polished 
like glass, was fitted accurately to the steps of 
the pyramid, and covered the vast mass of the 
king’s sepulchre, presenting a gigantic triangle 
on each of its faces. 








We give this theory for what it may be worth, 


even a series of apartments, should be erected | test, we may observe that the length of the 
over it; often richly adorned with painting and | reign of Souphis, or Cheops, to whom the Great 
with sculpture, as becoming an eternal dwelling, | Pyramid is attributed, is given in Manetho’s list 
of kings at sixty-three years. 
In the tombs of the nobles the Katd of the | Souphis II., to whom whit is called the pyramid 
artist was often arrested by the death of him | of Cephrenes is allotted, is credited with a sixty- 
for whom the work was destined.! [Sometimes | six years’ reign; and Mycerinus, or Mencheres, 
we find sketches in red chalk on the bare walls, | who is third in the series, has also a reign attri- 
which the painter has not been called on to fill | buted to him of sixty-three years. These dates, 
up with his bright and varied colours. Fre-| however, require verification. When we como 
quently whole or half works, or unfinished|to monarchs of whose dates we have certain 
portions of an otherwise complete picture, bear | knowledge the well-cut temple tombs seem to 
witness to the sudden arrest of the work by the | have replaced the pyramids as sepulchres. On 
death of the owner. But the enormous series of | the famous Turin papyrus the sixty-three years’ 
inscriptions required to show honour to a sove-| reign of Mencheres sinks to twenty-four, and 
reign was so great, that it was needfal to take | the same length is given to it on the table of 
great care to avoid interruption to the artist.| Abydos. But Souphis is no less mulcted of his 
Therefore, as soon as a Pharaoh mounted the | period, being reduced to twenty-one years on 


His successor, 


the table of Abydos, and to seventeen on 
that of Saccarah. It is supposed that the 
sole reign of a king may be indicated by 
the longer term, and his joint reign with 
his predecessor or his successor, or with 
both (a common Egyptian custom), by the 
latter. In that case while the briefer period 
would be most important to the chronologist, 
the longer term would be that of chief interest 
to the architect. The dimensions of the pyra- 
mids in qaestion, as measured by Colonel Vyse, 
are 450°75 ft. in height by 746 ft. in width at 
base, for the first; 447°5 ft. by 690°75 ft. for the 
second; and 203 ft. by 352°88 ft. for the third. 
Bat even here, comparison is perplexed by the 
assertion that, 1,000 years after the date of 
the Pharaoh Menkara the Pious, or Mencheres, 
Queen Nitocris took possession of his pyramid 
(which is called in the texts HIR, or the high 
one), and “doubled the dimensions of the 
monument,” placing her own sarcophagus, 
carved in blue basalt, in a chamber above that 
of the king, and covering the whole structure 
with polished granite. Herr Brugsch says that 
according to the investigations of M. Perring, 
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the engineer, it certainly appears that the third 
py:samid hog been reconstructed and increa ed. 
He has not stopped to explain how far its 
dimensions, as above quoted, on that theory, are 
ensistent with the indication of time to be 
afforded by its size. 

In the twenty-ninth and thirtieth years of the 
King Darius I. of Persia, the last scion of a line 
of twenty-two architects has perpetuated his 
name, Khnum-ab-ra, in different places on the 
cliffs of the Valley of Hammam.-at, as well as in 
the quarries of Silsilis. It will, perhaps, hardly 
interest our readers to be told the twenty-one ur- 
pronounceable Egyptian names of his ancestors, 
which ascend, through the reigns of the twenty- 
sixth and five preceding dynasties, to Bok- 
em-Khunsn, chief burgomaster, about B.C. 1200. 
Of these, three are designated as “ Architect of 
Upper and Lower Egypt.” Nine add the title 
of “ Commander” to that of “ Architect”; five 
add that of ” chief burgomaster”; and one is 
prophet and high priest of Amon, king of the 
Gods. The Editor of the English translation of 
“The History of Egypt under the Pharaohs” is 
hardly a proficient in genealogical study, for he 
makes the grandfather of Bok-en-Khunsu to 
have been Imhotep, who lived in the time of the 
third dynasty, or 1566 years before Rameses III., 
the first king of the twentieth dynasty. There 
is no doubt some meaning concealed under this 

inexplicable statement, but we fail to find it 
pointed out. Possibly |distant though lineal 
descent is only intended; but the vertical 
lines are drawn as is the case when the 

uence is from father to son. But if we turn 
back to the chapter which treats of the royal 
court, under the earliest dynasties, we find that 
the names of nine royal architects have survived 
the destroying hand of time, and are still pre- 
served. The first of these is Heka, architect of 
the Pharaoh Senoferu, who was the eighth king 
of the third dynasty, according to Manetho, and 
who is the twenty-fifth king of Egypt mentioned 
on the monuments. This date is approximately 
given as B.C. 3766, or 5,645 years ago,—a very 
respectable period of time for the preservation 
of a high professional reputation. Among his 
successors are Sem-nofer, married to a king’s 
granddaughter, named Amon Zefes; Khufuhotep, 
husband of the king's daughter, Hontues; Merab, 
@ king’s child, son of the Pharaoh Khufu, other- 


stone memorial “as a mark of gratitude” to 
his name. He is represented in black granite, 
in an attitude of repose, and on his right 
shoulder is the significant inscription “ Nen 
kem em an apiu,” or, “There were not fund 
written his ancestors.” In the inscription 
Semnut is represented as thus speaking, in the 
first person: “I was a distinguished man, who 
loved him” (that is, the queen, who affected the 
masculine title) “and who gained for himself 
the admiration of the lord of the country. He 
made me great in the country; he named me as 
the chief steward of his house, and as the 
governor of the whole country. So have I 
become the first of the first, and the clerk of 


inscription ends with the words, “I have lived 
under the Lord of the Country, the King Ma-ka- 
ra. May he live for ever.” The works of 
Semnut have outlived queen, dynasty, and 
nation, but these ruins yet tell of the fame 
of the great architect who was the contem- 
porary of Moses. 

A peculiar interest to the architect of the 
present day attaches to these solemn echoes 
from the darkness of the past. Our own 
imaginations may be more profoundly affected 
by the shadowy arches of Westminster or of 
St. Ouen, or by “ the vast and wondrous dome, 
to which Diana’s marvel is a cell: Christ's 
mighty shrine above his martyr’s tomb,” than 
they are by the vast pylones, the tapering 
obelisks, and the painted intaglii of the Egyptian 
temples. But apart from the question of taste, 
which is a question of race, and of time, there 
can be no doubt of the far higher claim of the 
latter on the wonder, as well as on the admira. 
tion of the world. Here are the works of this 
man, who very likely may have steadied the 
infant steps of Moses as he tottered over the 
marble pavements of his royal adoptive mother, 
Queen Hatasont, yet more full of a vivid life 
than are some of our own ecclesiastical build- 
ings,—not to speak of others,—reared within 
the present century! These great architects 
built for an earthly eternity. Earthquakes 
have shown themselves jealous of the well- 
balanced durability of their work. The hatred 
and the cupidity of man have been more destrac- 
tive than earthquakes. The sweeping sand of 
the desert has been powerless to injure the 





wise Souphis, the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
who, therefore, lived about 3500 B.C.; Pirson, 
husband of Khenshut, of the blood royal; Ti, a 
man of low extraction, but married to the lady, 
Nofer Hotep, from the woman’s house of the 


king; and Hapu and Meri-ra-ankh, under the | 


Pharaohs Teta and Pepi, of the sixth dynasty ; 
the last of whom is as recent as B.C. 3233, or 
only 5,112 years ago! 

To these magni nominis umbre should be 
added that of Semnut, the son of Ramses and 
Ha-nofer, the friend and the architect of one of 
the most famous personages in Egyptian history, 
the woman-king, Ma-ka-ra, otherwise known as 
Hatasont. First associated with her brother 
and husband, Thothmes II., then reigning for 
many years alone, and finally associating with 
herself her younger brother, Thothmes IIL, this 

at princess completed, on a magnificent scale, 
the noble stage-temple of Der-el-bakri. The 
buildings “are some of the most tasteful, most 
complete, and brilliant creations which ever left 
the hands of the Egyptian artists. They are 
specimens of the matchless splendour of Egyptian 
art history, whether we consider the treatment of 
the stone, as to form and proportion, or the rich- 
coloured decoration. Even in their ruin,—a 
melancholy heap of works destroyed and 
thrown together,—these remains exert a power- 
ful charm, even on the experienced gon of the 
new time.” 

The walls of the Temple of Der-el-bakri are 
covered with pictorial representations of the 
chief courts of the queen's reign, including her 
famous expedition to India, and the return of 
ambassadors from the Holy Land of Punt, 
laden with golden rings, ivory, precious balsams, 
odoriferous woods, living plants of the incense- 
tree (planted, like orange-trees in our green. 
houses, in tubs), nut-woods, resins, ebony, 
objects in ivory inlaid with gold, paint for the 
eyes, leopard skins, greyhounds, long-tailed 
monkeys, and dog-headed apes. The festive 
decoration of the temple itself to the tutelary 
deities Amon and the heavenly Hathor, of whom 
the royal brother and sister, lords of Egypt, 
were accounted to be the earthly representa- 
tives, is also delineated on these storied walls. 

It is gratifying to hear that after the death 





delicate ornamentation of Semnut,—rather has 
it acted as a friendly veil to protect his work 
from obscure desecration. During the whole 
| long term of the Egyptian Monarchy, which, 
| from the close of the 27th Dynasty, that of the 
Persian kings, stretches back over a period of 
4,050 years, there have been two points of 
culminating grandeur. These were the reign 
of Ramses Miamun, B.C. 1407 to 1341; 
and the reigns of Thothmes II., Queen Makara, 
and Thothmes III., of which the divisions 
are not exactly known, but which extend 
from about B.C. 1647 to B.C. 1546. Of the 
latter monarch, who covered from Tanis 
in the Delta to Ibsambul in Nubia, with temples 
of a splendour that seemed to be the work of 
enchantment, we know the name of one of the 
architects. This was Amen-men-ant, the “ archi- 
tect and chief of the policemen,” who super- 
intended the restoration of the splendid temple 
of Ptah, in Memphis, and the building of the 
great propylon to that temple, called Merin-ma. 
A pictured family group, now in the collection 
of antiquities at Naples, preserves the names of 
twenty of the members of this family, including 
chief priests of Amon, of Ptah, and of Khem, 
of Montha, of Hermonthis, and of Heliopolis, 
as well as Hora, architect and chief priest 
of Anhur of Thinis or This; and his 
brother, Amen-men-ant himself, “ Leader 
of the Mazai, chief architect, and leade 
of foreign people.” The dignity of his 
family is great. i 
royal family of Ethiopia. But of the numerous 
works of Rameses there must have been many 
architects. No professional name is as yet 
connected with Ibsambal; of which Herr 
Brugsch thus enthusiastically speaks: “There, 
in Nubia, on a solitary wall of rock, far removed 
from the dwellings of men, in hoary antiquity, 
a temple was hewn to the great gods of the land 
of Egypt, Amon of Thebes, Ptah of Memphis, 
Hormakhu of Heliopolis, and, as a fourth united 








with these, the new god Ramessu-Miamun,—hewn 
as if by enchantment, for this isthe proper word : 
so bold, so powerful, so exceeding all human 
measure, as if giants had turned the bare 
rocks into a living work of art. Standing 
before this work, achieved by the hands of man, 





of her great architect, Queen Hatasont raised a 


the thoughtful child of our modern age first 





the works of all the clerks of the works.” The}|i 
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————— 
feels the greatness of uity in its all power- 
ful might. It was ae eee 
profit, nor ability, but the most elevated 
petinde to God, that caused such a 

to be executed; a work worthy 
the immortal, inconcei 
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ings, we step out of the darkness of the primevab 
cave back into the bright light of day, silent, 
our thoughts turned within, ccaleunial, and 
almost overpowered by the indescribable im- 
pression of our own insi We have 
experienced, in the gigantic onto a owe 
passed away, some portion t name 
fooling which saat our forefathers of old in 
their innermost being at the sight of the most 
hideous of all dwellings made for the gods, the 
wonderful! rock temples of Ibsambul.” 

The name of the architect of Ibsambul is 
unknown. That of the architect of the Rames- 
seum of Heliopolis is recorded in two inscrip- 
tions on the q to the north of the smaller 
Pyramid of Gizeh. Of these, one runs,—“ The 
architect of the city of Pira (the sun) Mai.” 
The other,—“ The architect of the beautiful 
temple of Ramessu Miamun, in the great temple 
of Ancient One (a surname of the San God 
Ra), Mai, a son of the architect Bok-en-Amon 
of Thebes.” Below, in like manner, “the 
sculptor from the life, Pau-er,’”’ has immortalised 
himself. Great names, these, thus standing 
forth from the darkuess of the long-buried past. 
Bat till the name of the architect of Ibsambul 
shall be recovered we must rank as first of this 
“royal fellowship of death” the architect of 
Makara, the woman king, Semnut, “ whose 
ancestors were not recorded in writing.” 








OLD LONDON AT SOOTH KENSINGTON. 

Tax interest of the collection of illustrations 
of old London, referred to in our last number 
(p. 390, ante), grows with what it feeds on; the 
more we study it the more we are po. yng 
with its extraordinary value to all who are 
interested in the history of London. Even in 
regard to those items of the collection of which 
copies are accessible elsewhere in libraries and 
museums, it 18 no ordinary advantage to have 
so many of them placed in convenient juxta- 
position, and of course many people who may 
easily see them here will not be likely to see 
them in any places more difficult of access; 
which is the more reason for making the most 
of such an opportunity. 

We cannot pretend, in fact, to go half through 
even the most interesting of thése pictorial 
records, and the collection must be seen and 
studied as a whole to be appreciated. We may 
make a few more notes on some of the points 
illustrated. We broke off our last remarks with 
a reference to some records of the frost fairs on 
the Thames, and find the same subject 8 
up among the set of illustrations of ae ‘ark, 
where there is a lithograph showing the exploit 
of Mr. Henry Hunt, jun, in driving a van and 
four horses over the Serpentine for a wager, on 
January 17, 1826; a kind of bravado appa- 
rently in fashion in the early part of the century. 


only occurred to us as ® parallel to the other 
frost illustrations ; and in general the Kensington 
Palace and Hyde Park sete in the collection are 
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not so interesting as many of the rest. One of 
Sandby’s half-satirical illustrations of the camp 
in Hyde Park in 1826 is to be found, but there 
are a good many of this subject by him, if we 
mistake not, which in general convey the idea 
that the encampment hardly conduced tothe order 
or decorum of the neighbourhood. What are of 
more interest are the Kensington, Knightsbridge, 
and Piccadilly set of drawings. Here we can trace 
the gradual transmutation of the country road 
into the great town thoroughfare, the gradual 
disappearance of one after another relic of the 
former state, now long ago forgotten. We see 
the old half-way house between Kensington and 
London (837) as it stood in 1811 (and till — 
recent times), and the old entrance into Hyde 
Park from Kensington as it existed in the same 
year, flanked by a red-tiled shed which had pro- 
bably been there before the gateway was made. 
These and other bits of the same period and 
neighbourhood are illustrated in small water- 
colours by C. Bigot, which are admirable from 
an artistic point of view, topographically carefal 
(to all appearance), and displaying great truth 
of tone and local colour. Drawings by the same 
hand in the “ Knightsbridge” set are equally 
interesting; also some bearing the name of 
T. H. Shepherd, showing the old Rose and 
Crown Inn at Knightsbridge, the Tarnpike at 
Hyde Park Corner, and the old houses in St. 
George’s-place near, one of which was the 
residence of Liston. The drawings by Shep- 
herd, mostly made from twenty to thirty years 
ago, are among the gems of the collection.* 
There are a great many of them, some of which 
we shall have occasion to mention, and they are 
perfect specimens of the art of water-colour 
drawing applied to architectural and topo- 
graphical illustration, and worth attention on 
that account alone. They exhibit the tones and 
texture of various materials with great truth, 
and withont the slightest hardness or over- 
finish. Included amongst the Knightsbridge 
drawings is one of old St. George’s Hospital, 
“as it appeared in the fields at the corner of 
Grosvenor-place,” the centre part having been 
originally Lord Lanesborough’s house, with the 
wings added to enlarge it as a hospital in 
1773. Next to this we notice Tattersall’s Yard 
in 1796, with Sir J. Ladd driving four horses 
round it,—‘ a coach-and-four,” in fact,—appa- 
rently as a test of proficiency in Jebu-ism. 
The old Hyde Park turnpike receives further 
illustration among the “Hyde Park Corner” 
set, and the progress from rusticity to classicism 
is curiously set forth here: there is first the 
old entrance into Hyde Park in 1756, with 
“Allen’s Apple -stall” at the gate, and a 
small inn known as the “ Hercules Pillars,” a 
reference apparently to its position at the 
outlet of London; next comes the old turnpike- 
gate, a completely country-road-looking turn- 
pike, removed from the end of Clarges-street in 
1761 (marking the gradual extension of Picca- 
dilly westward as a street), and Apsley House 
as it appeared in 1786; then a view in 1792 
shows the turnpike as rebuilt from a design by 
H. Holland, in somewhat more formal but still 
very unpretending style ; there are two or three 
views of this, one showing a curiosity of the 
times, “ Collier’s Southampton Coach on eight 
wheels,” an experiment which the horses can 
hardly have enjoyed. Then we have “The 
new entrance into Hyde Park, from Piccadilly, 
D. Burton, architect; Shepherd, del.,” under date 
1827, ard four years later a view of the same 
showing also “ New Apsley House,” the com- 
pleted form of the mansion which a French 
visitor so happily described as “ No. 1, London.” 
Two woodcuts near this represent the fixing of 
the unfortunate equestrian statue opposite to 
the house; and as we look at the representation 
of the huge horse and rider dragged along the 
road amid a crowd of people, with the telescope, 
and pointing theatrically over their heads, we 
recal another French commentary, that of the 
general officer who gazed at the statue for some 
time and then ejaculated, “Nous sommes 
vengés!”’ 

Among the bits from the Piccadilly neighbour- 
hood we pick out two beautiful little drawings, 
by Shepherd, of the North and South Fronts of 
Devonshire House, as altered by Mr. Burton 
(902-3) ; also the south front of Burlington 
House, by Buckler (930) ; and two stages in the 
history of another familiar spot are shown in 
Shepherd’s two drawings of the view of Sir 
Thomas Clarge’s house, as it appeared before 

* Some of these are, of course, copies of older illus- 


trations or engravings, or restorations sites show 
from other data, - —_ 





Sackville-street was built, and a view in that 
same street, described as “the longest street 
in London without a turning.” Sackville-street 
has been cut very short since then; it formerly 
ran right up to Oxford-street in a straight line, 
very nearly parallel with and close to the present 
line of Regent-street. Of course, Shepherd’s 
water-colours in this case are copies of old 
views. St. James’s Palace and the Mall are 
illustrated 5 Pore | interesting drawings. 
Among the mall drawings is one of the 
Duke of Schomberg’s house on the south side of 
Pall-mall (996), which amusingly reminds one 
of the changes of fashion in architecture. It 
was romoved only in 1852, and was a model 
specimen of the class of red brick house which 
has now become the rage; had this mansion 
only been left a few years longer; it would have 
become an architectural classic; but its fate 
was sealed too soon, and it was removed as an 
“old building.” 

The older stage of Carlton House, connected 
as the name is with ideas of luxury and dis- 
play, shows a building curiously at variance 


of red brickwork, with regularly-spaced win- 
dows, suggesting to the modern mind an alms- 
house. This is the 1790 house, the actual 
carcass of what afterwards became the well- 
known princely mansion, having been cased with 
stone in 1794, by Sir Robert Taylor (who cer- 
tainly made a dull thing enough of it), and then 
colonnaded subsequently under Holland. The 
precursor of all these various Carlton Houses 
is also, however, illustrated in a water-colour 
drawing of 1734, showing the house as it was 
when in the occupation of “ Frederick, Prince 
of Wales,” the father of George IIL, an irregular 
and rather picturesque group of buildings sur- 
rounding a court-yard. The close relation 
between the character of buildings and of the 
time and society they belong to could hardly be 
better illustrated than in this collection of 
Carlton House drawings. 

What is this old brick warehouse, so carefully 
and lovingly coloured in a drawing of Shepherd's 
(1023) ? That, gentle reader, is no less a place 
than Almack’s, once the chosen meeting-place of 
the beauty and fashion of London, the desired 
haven into which entry was only to be obtained 
by the most select of the select; here it is, 
a bare brick wall with large round - arched 
windows with neither impost nor architrave,— 
so they built ball-rooms in 1765, when this was 
built; and which you still may see in King- 
street, St. James’s; and after all it might be 
urged with some show of reason that ball-room 
architecture is essentially an internal archi- 
tecture. More interesting to the architect, 
though hardly more beautiful, is the small 
water-colour of Vanbrugh’s old opera-house 
built in 1705 (1028), a street front with three 
doorways, and three oval blank windows in the 
attic, all built in brick in the most ponderous 
rusticated style. The views of the old and the 
present Haymarket Theatres are to be found in 
this portion of the exhibition; the old theatre, 
renewed in 1821 (under Nash), stood next door, 
up the street, tothe present one, and was not 
removed till the new one was built; it had 
a low-columned portico, which seems to have 
given the hint or suggestion for the present one. 

The illustrations of St. James’s Park, and the 
buildings on its eastern side are legion, and it is 
very curious to follow the changes in the build- 
ings in these various views, at the same time 
that one may observe that they keep very much 
upon the same lines of laying out, and are so 
still in great measure,—those south of the Horse 
Guards, at all events. There are several drawings 
by Canaletti, who illustrated this part of London 
largely ; one showing the Horse Guards before 
the addition of the cupola, and one after. A 
large bird's-eye view of the Park and West- 
minster gives a very good idea of the general 
laying out of the district about 1720; among 
other things we see Queen-square (the Grosvenor- 
square of its day, and so introduced in a recent 
play at one of our theatres), with the wall that 
separated it from Park-street and closed up the end 
of the square, and the statue of good Queen Anne 
as a centre ornament in the middle of the wall. 
The wall subsequently gave way to a railing, 
and the Queen Anne statue was placed against 
one of the houses on the south side, and finally 
this railing was removed and the whole levelled 
throngh, not so long since, and given the 
collective name of Queen Anne’s Gate. In this 
view is seen also the rotunda of the old cockpit 
on the south side of Birdcage-walk, the recollec- 





tion of which js still preserved in the “ Cockpit- 


with our associations ; a staid square prim block | pagod 


stairs," which give access from Birdcage-walk 
to Little Queen. street at this point. 

A curious little chapter in the history of what 
may, in a certain sense, be called architec. 
tural design is illustrated in a set of drawings 
of firework exhibitions in or near St. James’s 
Park. These are views of the “ magnificent 
structure erected by ial order for the cele- 
bration of the general peace of 1748,” though 
the actual display does not seem to have come 
off till April in the following year, and was 
attended with a disaster then; for part of the 
frail structure took fire, and two arches of it 
had to be pulled down in the midst of the fire- 
work exhibition, in order to save the rest. This 
is the subject of a separate illustration, accom- 
panied by very sarcastic comments, and entitled, 
“A Whim for Posterity to Laugh at.” It is 
singular (or, perhaps, it is not, considering the 
nature such constructions) that the only 
other great firework exbivition of the kind in 
this park had a similar drawback. This was m 
1814, when a “ Temple of Concord” was erected 
(a trifle too soon), and a Chinese bridge and 
la were placed across the cahal in St. 
James’s Park, also for an effect of illumination. 
Tn this cese also the temple took fire, an incident 
which is again the subject of a separate illus- 
tration. We must pass over a number of draw- 
ings of Buckingham House and Palace, and 
come to the illustrations of Pimlico and the 
Ranelagh. Every one is familiar with refer- 
ences to the Ranelagh in English stories, 
satires and plays of the last century ; few know 
where it was, or what it was like. They may 
learn all about it here. It was a great covered 
rotunda or “ amphitheatrical building,” erected 
about 1748 at Pimlico, and was the same kind 
of thing to the London world that the “ Pump- 
room” was to Bath; socially, that is to say, for 
there were no “waters” to drink. It was 
probably, however, less select than the Pump- 
room. It must have been really a capital place 
to idle away time in in bad weather. It formed 
a circle about 130 ft. diameter in the internal 
floor space, the loges with which it was sur- 
rounded forming a ring of building about 20 ft. 
in thickness round the central area. The roof 
was partially carried by a central pier, after the 
manne: of Westminster Chapter-house. One of 
the interior views shows the “ company at break- 
fast,” so that one may conclude it was possible 
to spend all the day in the Ranelagh if one felt 
socially inclined. In the neighbourhood were 
tolerably extensive gardens, canals, and “ Jenny 
Whim’s bridge,’ a very picturesque timber 
structure; there was also the Spring Garden 
(not to be confounded with “Spring Gardens”) 
with a circular lawn and a fountain in the 
midst, and a thatched rustic tea-booth on one 
side. Really we doubt if there is anything so 
good as Ranelagh at present ; but it outlived its 
repute, and was all swept away. Tothill fields 
and Millbank neighbourhood have received con- 
siderable historical notice in our columns; the 
rapidity of the changes in this part of London is 
forcibly shown in the sketches here, compared 
with their dates; the “new Millbank Peniten- 
tiary ” was erected in 1815 in the midst of fields. 
The Tothill-street sketches should be valuable just 
now, for the south side of the street will not be 
left much longer; the aquarium engulphed the 
north side some time since. To the view of St. 
John the Evangelist, Westminster (No. 1,222), 
is appended a kind of apology for the design, 
with a suggestion that a settlement in the 
foundations had prevented the completion of 
the building as originally intended; the draw- 
ing is by Coney, and the suggestion, we presume, 
is also his, but ground for it is not obvious. 
Westminster Abbey is illustrated by two curious 
views from the hand of Hollar; hard, frigid 
perspectives, frightfally incorrect in detail 
(regarded as ‘representations of Gothic work), 
and standing on nothing,—that is to say, there is 
no shadow and no terra jirma under the building, 
merely blank paper. There is no reason to 
think, however, that they are not complete as 
the artist intended them. These, of course, 
show the Abbey without the towers: the latter 
are first shown in a view of Maurer, dated 1742, 
and which also shows the present imitation 
Gothic treatment of the lowest stories of the 
towers, with very slightly recessed trefoil arches ; 
previously to this the lowest story is plain 
masonry. This therefore was, we must con- 
clude, another bit of Wren’s futile attempts at 
Gothic detail, though we suspect few persons 
have credited him with it. ~The next drawing 
to this is a curiosity in its way; it is a print 
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west front of the Abbey, “drawn from actual 
measurement, by C. Middleton,” dated 1802; it 
is a very careful delineation, for a time when 
measured drawings of old buildings certainly 
were not very often made. Among the “Old 
Sanctuary, &c.,” set are two water-colour draw- 
ings, by Shepherd, representing “Judge 
Jeffreys’s House in Duke-street,” now known as 
Delahay-street ; one of the views looks into the 
street, and the other into the Park, but the 
titles have been transposed. This house, now 
the property of a well-known engineer, is one of 
the finest and most interesting houses of the 

in London, and has, we were glad to 
hear, been specially exempted from the decree 
for clearing the ground north of Great George- 
street for new public offices. 

We find ourselves near the end of our space, 
with enough subjects left to remark upon to fill 
a number of the Builder; we ant 708 — 
i 7 % mennc: some of e subjects 
—.—) illastrated. The history of Whitehall 
is very fully given. It will surprise many to 
see what the Scotland Yard Guard-house was 
like at so modern a date as 1824,—a mere kind 
of rustic tavern. The entrance to Scotland 
Yard from Whitehall at the same date is shown 
in a drawing by T. Chawner, who also made 
what he was pleased to call an “improved” 
entrance, which, like a good many improved 
things, contrasts unfavourably with what it 
supplanted. The views of Charing-cross and 
the Strand wary very much in the ideas they 
give as to the width of the old Strand; some 
representing it as very wide, others as very 
narrow, all as very picturesque. An old timber 
house palled down in 1725 (No. 1435) is quite 
exceptional in this respect, and well worth taking 
an idea from. The old Olympic Theatre is the 
subject of several! illustrations, and it is quite 
surprising again to see how rustic an erection, 
as we should now call it, was considered suitable 
for a London theatre in the beginning of the 
present century (1805 is the date). It is a low 
buildmg, mostly timber, and really reminding 
one very much of the exterior of that Japanese 
Theatre which we illustrated a week or two 
back. In connexion with Covent Garden, which 
is illustrated by many views, in all which 
St. Paul's in that square (Clarissa Harlowe's 
church) is a prominent object, we are reminded 
that this church was the rallying point for the 
Westminster elections ; in fact, one view shows 
the candidates as addressing the mob from a plat- 
form in the portico of the church and imme- 
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house or two, but becomes intolerable 
multiplied for half a mile. In the way of 
separate buildings we are not so destitute ; 
we can imagine Westminster Palace and 
National History Museum and the Albert 
making a very good figure, when our 
scendants collect their old prints and 8 
and exhibit the further course of 
velopment down to,—say the twenty- 
tury. 
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THE STRIKE OF THE DURHAM 
COAL-MINERS. 


Taat “There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil” is a reflection which the greatest 
writer in English literature put into the mouth 
of his most carefully-drawn hero, as uttered in 
that hour of dread expectation which preceded 
the almost unbeped for victory of Agincourt. 
lt is a retlection from whicha man of brave and 
constant temperament may not unfrequently 
derive fresh courage. Few years in modern 
history have produced, in the first quarter of 
their revolution, so much to test the courage, or | 
to try the temper of Englishmen, as has already | 
been the case in 1879. And for the great evil | 
now involving the county of Durham in gloom 
and distress, the hope that it may develop this 
“ soul of goodness” is almost the only one that, 
we can see ground to entertain. i 
On the 6th of April the intelligence was tele- | 
graphed from Darham that a general strike of | 
colliers had been averted by the acceptance, by tion 
about 10,000 men, of the reductions made by can 
their employers in the rate of wages, which im idleness 
amounted to 10 per cent. for surface, and 15 per 
cent. for underground, labour. Two-thirds of or 
the pitmen, however, had decided to strike politic 
rather than go to work at the reduced rates,’ men 
and ninety pits were thus thrown out of work. mach 
There are about 300 collieries in the Darham 
coalfield, and the Durham Miners’ Association seconded a 
numbers between 40,000 and 45,000 members. a miner in the crowd ry &b 
The association had proposed the reference of go in for “ no arbitration no reduction, 
the question to arbitration, but to this the that the chairman declared this amendment 
masters would not agree. A ballot was i . be carried ‘ 
taken on the subject by the association, andon One thing we think is undeniable, and that is, 
Saturday afternoon it was found that two-thirds trade unions, whether for 
of the votes were in favour of a strike. On 
Saturday mass meetings were held by the its efficacy 
men in various parts of the country, and on 
Sunday the expectation seemed to prevail that | 
the acceptance of the masters’ terms by a third are falling. 
of the collieries would lead to the general not in England 
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diately behind the colonnade. A large and very 
interesting print (No. 1574) shows the West- | 
munster election of 1796; in this case the hust- | 
ings are erected infront of the church, and in the | 
centre of them stands Charles James Fox, “ fat | 
and well-liking,” addressing a crowd of electors : | 
many of the personages in this are portraits. | 
Tne two prints of a previous Covent Garden | 
Tneatre when new (1809) and of the burning of | 
the same in 1856, are amusing as showing the 
vaganes of architectural illustration; im the 
latver the Doric columns of the portico have 
attained @ proportion of some twelve diameters | 
in height,—it was time they should be burned 
before growing alarmingly higher. But we 
must break off, leaving with no more than a 
word of mentian the numorons illustrations of 
the Tower, the Bank, the Guild Hall, the! 
Mansion House, the old commercial establish. 
ments of London, the old Halis of the Trade 
Guilds, some of them still as represented here, 
others long since rebuilt in a more sumptuous 
manner,—and almost numberless other matters 
of architectural and historical interest to be 
found in this unigue collection. 

One is a little set reflecting, after going 
through it, on the essential difference between 
old London and new in the matter of architeo- 
tural variety and picturesque interest. A good 
deal of this is association, no Goubt; bat one 
cannot help thinking, after all allowance has 
been made for that, how very few of the baild. 
ings Tecently erected will be likely, when it 
comes to their turn to figure as parts of what 
will then be “Olid London,” to have the eame 
degree of either pict or historical in. 
terest as many of these, In regard to streota, 
for example, we have contracted #ach a habit of 
building new streets in a formal manner, Hike #0 
many castings from the seme mould put down 
in @ row, that it ia impossible to imagine any 
cme finding any interost in their representation 
is feature. Some of thoao now streets and roads 
are almost worse than the Harley-street and 
Gywer-stveet typa, because more pretentious ; 


resumption of work. Bat in the course of decline of 
Monday, the 7th of April, it transpired that consumer to pay for what be formerly com 
more than 6,000 of the 10,000 men who on sumed. If we find 
the Saturday had voted against the strike had Germany or to Belgium, 
come over to the side of the majority ; so that ground for the statement 
only about 4,000 of the miners who had received there by our strikes. Bat if 
notice were then at work, those on strike being and Belgian productions falling 
nearly 25,000. Many of the men employed on English prodactio:s, it is 
the ironworks are also thrown out of work by cannot account for 1 this. 
the strike of the colliers. |item in illustration. In 
Another mass meeting was held on the after- and S72, the United 
It was then stated that, altogether 19,398 miles 
between 1871 and 1874, the rate of the wages average of 6.266 miles 
of the miners had increased by 50 per cent., but 1876, and IS77 they constructed 
that redactions subsequent to 1874 had amounted miles of railway, or sbout one-third of the 
to 44} per cent., so that the redactions now pro- former length. No of the iron 
posed would place the men in a worse position | required for these lines 
than they held before 1871. | Bat the total American 
Oa the Sth it was telegraphed from Darham in the first year 
that the number of the men on strike had 
increased to 30,000; and that fears of dis- 
tarbance of the peace were very generally felt. 
On the 12th the number had incressed to 35,000. 
The correspondent of the Standard i 
some details as to the condition of the Miners’ 
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1877 the income 
declined, while the demands upon it, 
contrary, 98 ee increased. In 1877 the | of war, have exerted a more potent effect than 
income stood at , while the expenditare even the most embittered disputes between 
within the year had been 60,5131, or 27,223/. man and master. That such disputes aggravate 
ney gag nae yy gg at pr evil we do mot doubt. Bat that the up- 
rat months was ‘or |chaining of the demon of war ' 
firat nine months of 1878 it was only 19.2141, or nominally Christian, ing the ee quarter 
16,2111, loss, Bat the expenditure, which daring of a centary, bas done more to check the con- 
the former period had been 18,6231, had risen | sumption, and thus the production, i 
for the second period to 39,5541, showing an/ of human industry than 
increase of 20,229). The deficiency wad made! suggestion that 
up by drawing upon the deposits. At thisrate, | debsted. 

it is pointed ont by Mr. OGrawford, the miner's 
general secretary, that the evailable resources | 
will soon be exhausted. To the bare strike | 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF MOSAIC WORK IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 





fom nnnnnenine_ renner EE 
villa lately discovered at Salzburg, and of a 
Roman fountain at Toulouse; the altars of 
St. Denis, the Abbey of Treport, and the Cathe- 
dral of Ravello. At Ani, in Southern Italy, a 
beautiful arch was found, fallen, the interior 
surface of which was completely lined with 
mosaic composed of delicately-tinted fragments 
of lava, laid on a basis of lead,—a material, by 
the way, which has often entered largely into 
the composition of the artificial kinds, and is 
believed, when judiciously mingled, to have 
greatly enriched their colour. Nowhere, how- 
ever, perhaps, has the “ mosaicist ” carried his 
work to such a pitch of perfection as in the old 
examples at St. Mark’s, Venice. He has used 
little glass, but marble, agate, jasper, aventurine, 
and malachite, since imitated, all the world 
over, by the potter, tile-worker, and com- 
pounder of paste, but never approached for fine- 
ness or beauty. Still, glass has always been an 
element in the Venetian mosaics of the more 
y | delicate varieties, and it was a boast among the 
craftsmen of the old Republic that they could 
dye it of 10,000 different colours, and lay their 
hands upon each or any of these so soon as the 
idea of it was presented to their minds. The 
artificers who are constantly employed at the 
Vatican pretend that they have inherited in 
these matters the Venetian secrets; but it is 
questionable whether they are not lost to the 
modern Venetians themselves. It is abundantly 
proved, however, that this process has been em- 
ployed at different epochs, not merely as a sub- 
sidiary art, but as necessary to the plans of archi- 
tects, where their work has been of the more florid 
and emblazoned type ; and, indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine, in a warm and transparent 
Italian climate, anything more exquisite than 
this addition of colour to form, of perpetual 
prismatic lights in contrast with the opaque 
monotony of white marble or grey stone,— 
glimpses as of jewelled recesses, high altars 
shining with no meretricious gewgaws, but bailt 
up from the first and designed to last in real 
and typical beauty, and surfaces broken by 
interspersed grounds of gold glittering through 
enamel, and walls, as well as windows, re- 
flecting colour. M. Husson goes beyond this. 
He affirms that, in future, all public edifices 
should be more or less polychrome in aspect, 
and he would produce this result less by the 
use of paint than by that of mosaic; he would 
insist upon this more particularly in regard to 
ecclesiastical fabrics; he would not merely 
floor; he would line them with artistic decora- 
tion, applied, if not in masses, at any rate in 
borders, as in the baptistery of Florence, and at 
San-Miniato. These Italian types are divisible 
into three; the pavements of the. Roman 
basilicas divided, after the fashion of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, into vast com- 
partments, very rich, broad, and magnificent ; 
the “ encrusted ” pavements, or walls, of Tuscany 
and Lombardy, more brilliant and varied, but 
less imposing ; and the floors of terra-cotta tiles, 
glistening with lines and circles of enamel, such 
as rarely met with out of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. The Florentine floor resembles nothing 
so much as @ sumptuous carpet, upon which has 
been woven an ever-varying pattern of incon- 
ceivably luxurious colours. At San-Miniato this 
tapestry in stone or enamel extends from the 
highest step of the altar to the lowest step in 
the doorway, but the figures are more geometric 
in the Florentine than in the Roman examples. 
The precision of the work, and the hardness of 
the material, in the best preserved parts, have 
been the subject of admiration for ages, and, 
wherever the architect had a chance, he 
brightened the ascending pile with a touch of 
similar exuberance. The domes of Sienna and 
Lucca are also marvellous illustrations of mosaic 
in its architectural form, these not being simple 
patterns of ornament, but pictures in a series, 
representing the Christian Legend, especially as 
foreshadowed in the histories of the Old Testa- 
ment. To a similar use, with an equally splendid 
result, has mosaic been put in the famous dome of 
Orvieto, where it assumes, however, somewhat 
of an Oriental character, through the intensity 
of its richness, surpassed only by the work, 
seven centuries old, in the Lombard Carthusian 
monastery of Pavia, the names of many among 
whose artists have not been brought down to 
our days by fame. These latter sometimes bear 
a considerable resemblance, in the disposition of 
their mosaic floor, wall, and columnar decora- 
tion, to the ancient Abbey of Cluny, at Autun, 
and to the Abbey of St. Front, at Perigueux. 
Indeed, there are fragmentary repetitions of 
them throughout the old provinces of Poitou and 































the Romans trod on the heads of 
their own heroes, and no di was made 
whether the mosaic was designed to ornament 


















































ideal work rarely misapplied it in a similar 
sense. They resorted to it, in fact, as a substi- 
tute for painting, as a relief from stucco, as the 
earliest of the Roman basilicas testify. Never- 
theless, that they applied it to architectural 


uses also is shown by the pommaeale in the 
ancient monastic churches of St. Cecilia, in the 
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down tpon the worker in mosaic as one who 
practised a semi-barbarous art. Hi i 
course, was retorted, the artist in those 
shining and solid materials believed that, while 
the labours of his rivals must perish, in the lapse 
of time, those of his own hands might endure, 
comparatively speaking, for ever. It cannot be 
denied that of the mosaics and the pictures 
which remain to us from the thirteenth century, 
the former exhibit fewer signs of decay, if, 
indeed, any signs of decay at all, in the absolute 
sense of theterm. Those of the twelfth century, 
in fact, remain in some instances in undiminished 
beauty, side by side with the other architectural 
adaptations of glass, enamel, vitreous artificial 
marbles, tiles, and bricks, emanating fro 
of glowing and inventive period; but 
stances then known as pastes, mastics, and 
forth, gilded or not, have for the most part 
crumbled away, though the plasterer’s wor 
the Alhambra survives almost intact, except in 
a few examples, scattered through the South of 
France. But, if we look for the antiquity of 
this art, as architecturally applied, it disappears 
in a distance far beyond al] extant monuments 
or relics—as in the pavements of the Palace of 
Esther, though a few fragments are supposed to 
have been dug up from amid the buried magni- 
ficence of Alexander the Great. But it should 
at once be remembered that forged mosaics, 
with fabulous antiquities assigned to them, are 
among the commonest impostures in the 
curiosity-markets of Earope. It is unquestion- 
able, however, that the recent excavations on 
the site of Hadrian’s villa, at Rome, brought to 
light some perfect specimens, and that, after 
the transfer of the empire to an Eastern capital, 
mosaic largely took the place of marble 
in the enrichment of Byzantium. It was 
there that a fresh splendour was conferred upon 
the art by the introduction of those flashing 
golden grounds of which the Arabs, centuries 
later, made such superb use in the decoration 
of their unparalled Andalusian palace. Thence 
the art passed into Sicily, whence it emigrated, 


marbles, not, however, embedded in the masonry, 
but encrusted uponit. Yet by many the appella- 
tion Mosaic was refused to these heavy architec- 
tural elaborations, and given only to the mimic 
pictures in stained glass, long ago destroyed, 
that shone on the gates of bronze. Indeed, 
there was a long controversy as to the strict 
significance of the term. A wider interpreta- 
tion of it was, no doubt, allowed when the Latin 
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The sacred figures which the Pagans grouped 
in sculpture in front of their churches the 
Christians mosaicked on the facades of their 
churches, though these are, perhaps, better 
described as tesselations of granite, chalcedony, 
and marble. But, in the noble porch of 8t. 
Lawrence-beyond-the- Walls, ai Rome, exquisite 
mosaics in enamel were inseparably blended 
with the wrought stone of the arches and 
colamns, and indubitably took their place in 
the architecture proper of the edifice. This, no 
doubt, was a rare example, but by no means 
unique. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
indeed, the art is spoken of as indispensable to 
ecclesiastical structures, and not merely were 
the floorings of the nave and choir thus, so to 
speak, jewelled, but we are told of “ white 
marble tables, ranged away from the altar, 
and supported on pilasters, enriched with 

i and mosaic. Pierced screens of 
marble, too, were erected, with knots at the 
tops of the arches, “made fanciful by bits of 
curiously coloured glass.” The principle here 
asserted was acknowledged a few centuries 
later, when “ mosaics” came within the section 
“ Architecture,” in the English International 
Exhibition of 1862. M. Bailé, moreover, in 
1865, declared that for the future every public 
structure reared in France should be enriched 
by the mosaic art, which had long lain obscure, 
but which only needed encouragement to 
prosper again, as a beautifying power in the 
hand of the architect not less than in palmiest 
days among the Orientals and the Romans. Of 
course, there are opponents of this view,— 
authorities who dread lest any such revival 
should introduce a taste for frivolous and 
fantastic ornament; but it is not likely that, 
from the point of view now suggested, it would 
ever spread widely in England, for mosaic is 
essentially amongst the art-luxuries of clear, 
modern use of them that has been made 
is in the hall and lobbies of the new 


is composed of square tiles in terra-cotta, 
covered with a mosaic, the material of which is 
of | wood, articulated in exceedingly small pieces, 
and vividly coloured. These multitudinous 


sible, are held together, as an experiment, by a 
sort of gum-lacquer; but the work can hardly 
claim recognition as one of art in any degree. 
Where we really find mosaic entering into 
architecture is in the churches and the newly- 
disinterred racecourse of Constantinople, the 
square of Don Pedro at Lisbon, the high altar 
of St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons, the Kaabah of 
Mecea, the Cathedral of the Sicilian Monreale, 
St. Paul's at Nimes, the ancient abbeys of Ostia, 
the pavements of Pompeii, the chapels of Palermo, 
Otrivoli, and Preneste, the remains of a Roman 
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own, 
delight, and left trophies of it, not in Spain 
alone, but in Turkey, India, and even Asia 


Minor; they never abandoned it, indeed, until 
the entire genius of their race collapsed, while 
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west front of the Abbey, “drawn from actual 
measurement, by C. Middleton,” dated 1802; it 
is a very careful delineation, for a time when 
measured drawings of old buildings certainly 
were not very often made. Among the “Old 
Sanctuary, &c.,” set are two water-colour draw- 
ings, by Shepherd, representing “ Judge 
Jeffreys’s House in Duke-street,” now known as 
Delahay-street ; one of the views looks into the 
street, and the other into the Park, but the 
titles have been transposed. This house, now 
the property of a well-known engineer, is one of 
the finest and most interesting houses of the 
period in London, and has, we were glad to 
hear, been specially exempted from the decree 
for clearing the ground north of Great George- 
street for new public offices. 

We find ourselves near the end of our space, 
with enough subjects left to remark upon to fill 
a number of the Builder; we must just notice 
in the briefest meenc: some of the subjects 
tarthér illustrated. The history of Whitehall 
is very fully given. It will surprise many to 
see what the Scotland Yard Guard-house was 
like at so modern a date as 1824,—a mere kind 
of rustic tavern. The entrance to Scotland 
Yard from Whitehall at the same date is shown 
in a drawing by T. Chawner, who also made 
what he was pleased to call an “improved” 
entrance, which, like a good many improved 
things, contrasts unfavourably with what it 
supplanted. The views of Charing-cross and 
the Strand vary very much in the ideas they 
give as to the width of the old Strand; some 
reprosenting it as very wide, others as very 
narrow, all as very picturesque. An old timber 
house pulled down in 1725 (No. 1438) is quite 
exceptional in this respect, and well worth taking 
an idea from. The old Olympic Theatre is the 
subject of several illustrations, and it is quite 
surprising again to see how rustic an erection, 
as we should now call it, was considered suitable 
for a London theatre in the beginning of the 
present century (1805 is the date). It is a low 
building, mostly timber, and really reminding 
one very much of the exterior of that Japanese 
Theatre which we illustrated a week or two 
back. In connexion with Covent Garden, which 
is illustrated by many views, in all which 
St. Paul’s in that square (Clarissa Harlowe’s 
church) is a prominent object, we are reminded 
that this church was the rallying point for the 
Westminster elections ; in fact, one view shows 
the candidates as addressing the mob from a plat- 
form in the portico of the church and imme- 
diately behind the colonnade. A large and very 
interesting print (No. 1574) shows the West- 
minster election of 1796; in this case the hust- 
ings are erected infront of the church, and in the 
centre of them stands Charles James Fox, “ fat 
and well-liking,” addressing a crowd of electors : 
many of the personages in this are portraits. 
The two prints of a previous Covent Garden 
Theatre when new (1809) and of the burning of 
the same in 1856, are amusing as showing the 
vagaries of architectural illustration; in the 
latter the Doric columns of the portico have 
attained a proportion of some twelve diameters 
in height,—it was time they should be burned 
before growing alarmingly higher. But we 
must break off, leaving with no more than a 
word of mention the numerons illustrations of 
the Tower, the Bank, the Guild Hall, the 
Mansion House, the old commercial establish- 
ments of London, the old Halls of the Trade 
Guilds, some of them still as represented here, 
others long since rebuilt in a more sumptuous 
manner,—and almost numberless other matters 
of architectural and historical interest to be 
found in this unique collection. 

One is a little set reflecting, after going 
through it, on the essential difference between 
old London and new in the matter of architec- 
tural variety and picturesque interest. A good 
deal of this is association, no doubt ; but one 
cannot help thinking, after all allowance has 
been made for that, how very few of the build. 
ings recently erected will be likely, when it 
comes to their turn to figure as parts of what 
will then be “Old London,” to have the same 
degree of either picturesque or historical in- 
terest as many of these. In regard to streets, 
for example, we have contracted such a habit of 
building new streets in a formal manner, like so 
many castings from the same mould put down 
in @ row, that it is impossible to imagine any 
one finding any interest in their representation 
in fature. Some of these new streets and roads 
are almost worse than the Harley-street and 
-Gower-street type, because more pretentious; 
the showinees of their style might pass with a 


PF, 


house or two, but becomes intolerable when 
multiplied for half a mile. In the way of large 
separate buildings we are not so destitute; and 
we can imagine Westminster Palace and the 
National History Museum and the Albert Hall 
making a very good figure, when our de- 
scendants collect their old prints and sketches, 
and exhibit the further course of London de- 
velopment down to,—say the twenty-third cen- 


tury. 








THE STRIKE OF THE DURHAM 
COAL-MINERS. 


Taat “There is some soul of goodness in 
things evil” is a reflection which the 
writer in English literature put into the mouth 
of his most carefully-drawn hero, as uttered in 
that hour of dread expectation which preceded 
the almost unboped for victory of Agincourt, 
It is a reflection from which a man of brave and 
constant temperament may not unfrequently 
derive fresh courage. Few years in modern 
history have produced, in the first quarter of 
their revolution, so much to test the courage, or 
to try the temper of Englishmen, as has already 
been the case in 1879. And for the great evil 
now involving the county of Durham in gloom 
and distress, the hope that it may develop this 
“ soul of goodness” is almost the only one that 
we can see grourd to entertain. 

On the 6th of April the intelligence was tele- 
graphed from Durham that a general strike of 
colliers had been averted by the acceptance, by 
about 10,000 men, of the reductions made by 
their employers in the rate of wages, which 
amounted to 10 per cent. for surface, and 15 per 
cent. for underground, labour. Two-thirds of 
the pitmen, however, had decided to strike 
rather than go to work at the reduced rates, 


15,0001. per week. The money now in hand is 
not stated, but it is obvious, from the above 
figures, that no efficient su for a strike of 
the magnitude now t can for a moment 
be anticipated. 
There can, we fear, be little doubt that the 
occasion is one of great gravity. On either side 
we find statements made, of con 
nature, the exactitudé of which it is difficult to 
a Mr. Wharton, chairman of Quarter 
ieokteal' Seeathig Rak dgramed Sis = 
e us 6 ta 
“Trade unionism had done more to bring about 
the present condition of England than anything 
else that he knew of. Instead of a union 
of separate classes, there should be a common 
union between masters and men. Trade union. 
ism, as at present conducted, was a great and 
bitter curse to England, more especially at the 
present time, and the action of the unionists for 
the past ten or twelve had done more to 
bring about the present depressed condition of 
things than anything else. Durham pitmen 
were a set of hardworking and good sort of 
fellows, but he was bound to confess that they 
were more easily persuaded and led astray than 
any other class in the community, and he was 
sorry that they had been now so easily led 
astray by their so-called friends and guides.” 
On the other hand, we ffnd the speakers at a 
mass meeting held on Good Friday declare that 
the men were working at 1s. 6d. per day; that 
they are at starvation point; and that a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent. is one which they neither 
can nor will stand,—as “they had rather starve 
in idleness than work and starve.” 

Now, an utterance like this, whether correct 
or not, does not look like the result of a mere 
politic effort on the part of wire-pullers. The 
men cordially speak their own feelings. So 
much is that the case that when the miners who 





and ninety pits were thus thrown out of work. 
There are about 300 collieries in the Durham | 
coalfield, and the Durham Miners’ Association | 
numbers between 40,000 and 45,000 members. 
The association had proposed the reference of 
the question to arbitration, but to this the} 
masters would not agree. A ballot was then 
taken on the subject by the association, and on 
Saturday afternoon it was found that two-thirds 
of the votes were in favour of a strike. On 
Saturday mass meetings were held by the 
men in various parts of the country, and on 
Sunday the expectation seemed to prevail that 
the acceptance of the masters’ terms by a third 
of the collieries would lead to the general 
resumption of work. Bat in the course of 
Monday, the 7th of April, it transpired that 
more than 6,000 of the 10,000 men who on 
the Saturday had voted against the strike had 
come over to the side of the majority ; so that 
only about 4,000 of the miners who had received 
notice were then at work, those on strike being 
nearly 25,000. Many of the men employed on 
the ironworks are also thrown out of work by 
the strike of the colliers. 

Another mass meeting was held on the after- 
noon of the 7th. It was then stated that, 
between 1871 and 1874, the rate of the wages 
of the miners had increased by 50 per cent., but 
that reductions subsequent to 1874 had amounted 
to 444 per cent., so that the reductions now pro- 
posed would place the men in a worse position 
than they held before 1871. 

Oa the 8th it was telegraphed from Durham 
that the number of the men on strike had 
increased to 30,000; and that fears of dis- 
turbance of the peace were very generally felt. 
On the 12th the number had incre:sed to 35,000. 
The correspondent of the Standard supplies 
some details as to the condition of the Miners’ 
Association, which show that any general and 
prolonged strike must occasion very great 
distress. During the years 1875, 1876, and 
1877 the income of this great body steadily 
declined, while the demands upon it, on the 
contrary, as steadily increased. In 1877 the 
income stood at 33,2901., while the expenditure 
within the year had been 60,5131., or 27,2231. 
more than the income. The income for the 
first nine months of 1874 was 35,4141. For the 
first nine months of 1878 it was only 19,2141., or 
16,2111. less. Bat the expenditure, which during 
the former period had been 18,6231., had risen 
for the second period to 39,5541., showing an 
increase of 20,9291. The deficiency was made 
up by drawing upon the deposits. At this rate, 
it is pointed out by Mr. Crawford, the miner's 
general secretary, that the available resources 
will soon be exhausted. To pay the bare strike 
allowance contemplated by the rules of the 








of human industry 
a suggestion that we should like to see fully 


arranged the meeting in question had put and 
seconded a resolution in favour of arbitration, 
a miner in the crowd proposed that they should 
go in for “ no arbitration and no reduction,” and 
that the chairman declared this amendment to 
be carried. 

One thing we think is undeniable, and that is, 
that the action of trade unions, whether for 
good or for evil, has been over-estimated as to 
its efficacy. Unionism may, perhaps, hasten 
a rise of wages when prices are rising. It can- 
not materially prevent a reduction when they 
are falling. The one great feature of the day, 
not in England only, but over the world, is the 
decline of consumption, the inability of the 
consumer to pay for what he formerly con- 
sumed. If we find English orders going to 
Germany or to Belgium, there is some 
ground for the statement that they are driven 
there by our strikes. Bat if we find German 
and Belgian productions falling off as much as 
English productio<s, it is clear that our strikes 
cannot account for 1 this. Let us take one 
item in illustration. In the years 1870, 1871, 
and 1872, the United States constructed 
altogether 19,398 miles of railway, or an 
average of 6,266 miles per annum. In 1875, 
1876, and 1877 they constructed in all 6,592 
miles of railway, or about one-third of the 
former length. No doubt, much of the iron 

uired for these lines was made in America. 
But the total American make of pig-iron, which 
in the first year averaged 2,244,000 tons, 
averaged 2,225,000 tons in the three last-named 
years. It is therefore clear that a very mate- 
rial decline in the demand for English iron, and 
thus for English coal, must have occurred from 
1871 to 1877. Wherever we look we see the 
same kind of action, and we are driven to the 
conclusion that famine and pestilence in different 
parts of the earth, and more especially the 
diversion of the labour of four or five millions 
of the pick of the working classes from the 
culture of the soil to the destructive industry 
of war, have exerted a more potent effect than 
even the most embittered disputes between 
man and master. That such disputes aggravate 
the evil we do not doubt. But that the un- 
chaining of the demon of war by countries 
nominally Christian, during the last quarter 
of acentary, has done more to check the con- 
sumption, and thus the production, of the fruits 
than any other cause, is 


debated. 








Pire.—On the 10th inst. a destructive fire 


occurred at the suw-mills of Messrs. OC. H. 





association, of 10s. per week, will require some 


Glover & Co., Ormside-street, Old Kent-road. 
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theless, that they applied it to architectural 
ee re ee. Ae ee pameenrete: i the 
ancient monastic churches of St. Cecilia, in the 
Trastevere, the Chapel of St. Zenon, and some 
still older abbatial edifices in which the ground, 
wrought, must have glowed with 
hrough a surface of many-coloured 
glass. In the choir of St. Clement’s, the floor 
was of red and green po , interlaced with 


age regarded 
Sete webbhigm: wastes tae eed eee doe 
their writings, w they looked upon it as 
entering, like blocks of marble or stone, into the 
actual composition of the structure, or only as a 
surface encrustation of 


now known as the Mosque of St. Sophia, broad 
spaces are covered with beantifully varied 
marbles, not, however, embedded in the masonry, 
but encrusted upon it. Yet by many the appella- 
tion Mosaic was refused to these heavy itec- 
tural elaborations, and given only to the mimic 
pictures in stained glass, long ago destroyed, 
that shone on the gates of bronze. Indeed, 
there was a long controversy as to the strict 
significance of the term. A wider interpreta- 
tion of it was, no doubt, allowed when the Latin 
architects commenced applying this species of 
decoration to the exteriors of their edifices. 
The sacred figures which the Pagans grouped 
in sculpture in front of their churches the 
Christians mosaicked on the facades of their 
churches, though these are, perhaps, better 
described as tesselations of granite, chalcedony, 
and marble. But, in the noble porch of St. 
Lawrence-beyond-the- Walls, ai Rome, exquisite 
mosaics in enamel were inseparably blended 
with the wrought stone of the arches and 
colamns, and indubitably took their place in 
the architecture proper of the edifice. This, no 
doubt, was a rare example, but by no means 
unique. In the fifth and sixth centuries, 
indeed, the art is spoken of as indispensable to 
ecclesiastical structures, and not merely were 
the floorings of the nave and choir thus, so to 
speak, jewelled, but we are told of “ white 
marble tables, ranged away from the altar, 
and supported on pilasters, enriched with 
mouldings and mosaic. Pierced screens of 
marble, too, were erected, with knots at the 
tops of the arches, “made fanciful by bits of 
curiously coloured glass.” The principle here 
asserted was acknowledged a few centuries 


“ Architecture,” in the English International 
Exhibition of 1862. M. Bailé, moreover, in 
1865, declared that for the future every public 
structure reared in France should be enriched 
by the mosaic art, which had long lain obscure, 
but which only needed encouragement to 
prosper again, as a beautifying power in the 
hand of the architect not less than in palmiest 
days among the Orientals and the Romans. Of 
course, there are opponents of this view,— 
authorities who dread lest any such revival 
should introduce a taste for frivolous and 
fantastic ornament; but it is not likely that, 
from the point of view now suggested, it would 
ever spread widely in England, for mosaic is 
essentially amongst the art-luxuries of clear, 
bright, and dry climates. The most conspicuous 
modern use of them that has been made 
is in the hall and lobbies of the new 
Opéra Comique at Paris; but there the flooring 
is composed of square tiles in terra-cotta, 
covered with a mosaic, the material of which is 
wood, articulated in exceedingly small pieces, 
and vividly coloured. These multitudinous 
pieces, besides being dovetailed where it was pos- 
sible, are held together, as an experiment, by a 
sort of gum-lacquer; but the work can hardly 
claim recognition as one of art in any degree. 
Where we really find mosaic entering into 
architecture is in the churches and the newly- 
disinterred racecourse of Constantinople, the 
square of Don Pedro at Lisbon, the high altar 
of St. Martin d’Ainay at Lyons, the Kaabah of 
Mecea, the Cathedral of the Sicilian Monreale, 
St. Panl’s at Nimes, the ancient abbeys of Ostia, 
the pavements of Pompeii, the chapels of Palermo, 
Otricoli, and Preneste, the remains of a Roman 


denied that of the mosaics and the pictures 
which remain to us from the thirteenth century, 
the former exhibit fewer signs of decay, if, 
indeed, any signs of decay at all, in the absolute 
sense oftheterm. Those of the twelfth century, 
in fact, remain in some instances in undiminished 
beauty, side by side with the other architectural 
adaptations of glass, enamel, vitreous artificial 
marbles, tiles, and bricks, emanating from that 
of glowing and inventive period; but the sub- 
stances then known as pastes, mastics, and so 
forth, gilded or not, have for the most part 
crumbled away, though the plasterer’s work at 
the Alhambra survives almost intact, except in 
a few examples, scattered through the South of 
France. But, if we look for the antiquity of 
this art, as architecturally applied, it disappears 
in a distance far beyond all extant monuments 
or relics—as in the pavements of the Palace of 
Esther, though a few fragments are supposed to 
have been dug up from amid the buried magni- 
ficence of Alexander the Great. But it should 
at once be remembered that forged mosaics, 
with fabulous antiquities assigned to them, are 
among the commonest impostures in the 
curiosity-markets of Europe. It is unquestion- 
able, however, that the recent excavations on 
the site of Hadrian’s villa, at Rome, brought to 
light some perfect specimens, and that, after 
the transfer of the empire to an Eastern capital, 
mosaic largely took the place of marble 
in the enrichment of Byzantium. It was 
there that a fresh splendour was conferred upon 
the art by the introduction of those flashing 
golden grounds of which the Arabs, centuries 
later, made such superb use in the decoration 
of their un Andalusian palace. Thence 
the art passed into Sicily, whence it emigrated, 
and once more re-appeared in the Italian penin- 
sula. The Moors, indeed, who made almost 
every art their own, adopted this one with 
delight, and left trophies of it, not in Spain 
alone, but in Turkey, India, and even Asia 
Minor; they never abandoned it, indeed, until 
the entire genius of their race collapsed, while 
the Christian artist was rapidly giving it up in 
favour of fresco and painting. But its solid 
records remain in St. John Lateran and St. 


splendours of 
dazzling contrast, like the 
pore on the borders of a Missal, or 
painted windows on an opaque background. 

St ee te nes 
could never be employed for the of 
pavements; there were none in existence that 
could withstand the tread of feet; it was neces- 
sary, therefore, to ornament the floor, whether 
of palace or temple, with materials not less 
enduring than the stone or marble 
which they were set, and glass or vitrified 
earth, capable of taking and retaining any tint, 
naturally supplied the want, t h singular 
extravagances were often indulged in, as when 
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villa lately discovered at Salzburg, and of a 
Roman fountain at Toulouse; the altars of 
St. Denis, the Abbey of Treport, and the Cathe- 
dral of Ravello. At Ani, in Southern Italy, a 
beautiful arch was found, fallen, the interior 





this| surface of which was completely lined with 


mosaic composed of delicately-tinted fragments 
of lava, laid on a basis of lead,—a material, by 
the way, which has often entered largely into 
the composition of the artificial kinds, and is 
believed, when judiciously mingled, to have 
greatly enriched their colour. Nowhere, how- 
ever, perhaps, has the “ mosaicist” carried his 
work to such a pitch of perfection as in the old 
examples at St. Mark’s, Venice. He has used 
little glass, but marble, agate, jasper, aventurine, 
and malachite, since imitated, all the world 
over, by the potter, tile-worker, and com- 
pounder of paste, but never approached for fine- 
ness or beauty. Still, glass has always been an 
element in the Venetian mosaics of the more 
delicate varieties, and it was a boast among the 
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craftsmen of the old Republic that they could 


dye it of 10,000 different colours, and lay their 
hands upon each or any of these so soon as the 
idea of it was presented to their minds. The 
artificers who are constantly employed at the 
Vatican pretend that they have inherited in 
these matters the Venetian secrets; but it is 
questionable whether they are not lost to the 
modern Venetians themselves. It is abundantly 
proved, however, that this process has been em- 
ployed at different epochs, not merely as a sub- 
sidiary art, but as necessary to the plans of archi- 
tects, where their work has been of the more florid 
and emblazoned type ; and, indeed, it is scarcely 
possible to imagine, in a warm and transparent 
Italian climate, anything more exquisite than 
this addition of colour to form, of perpetual 
prismatic lights in contrast with the opaque 
monotony of white marble or grey stone,— 
glimpses as of jewelled recesses, high altars 
shining with no meretricious gewgaws, but bailt 
up from the first and designed to last in real 
and typical beauty, and surfaces broken by 
interspersed grounds of gold glittering through 
enamel, and walls, as well as windows, re- 
flecting colour. M. Husson goes beyond this. 
He affirms that, in future, all public edifices 
should be more or less polychrome in aspect, 
and he would produce this result less by the 
use of paint than by that of mosaic; he would 
insist upon this more particularly in regard to 
ecclesiastical fabrics; he would not merely 
floor; he would line them with artistic decora- 
tion, applied, if not in masses, at any rate in 
borders, as in the baptistery of Florence, and at 
San-Miniato. These Italian types are divisible 
into three; the pavements of the. Roman 
basilicas divided, after the fashion of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, into vast com- 
partments, very rich, broad, and magnificent ; 
the “ encrusted ” pavements, or walls, of Tuscany 
and Lombardy, more brilliant and varied, but 
less imposing ; and the floors of terra-cotta tiles, 
glistening with lines and circles of enamel, such 
as rarely met with out of the Neapolitan terri- 
tories. The Florentine floor resembles nothing 
so much as a sumptuous carpet, upon which has 
been woven an ever-varying pattern of incon- 
ceivably luxurious colours. At San-Miniato this 
tapestry in stone or enamel extends from the 
highest step of the altar to the lowest step in 
the doorway, but the figures are more geometric 
in the Florentine than in the Roman examples. 
The precision of the work, and the hardness of 
the material, in the best preserved parts, have 
been the subject of admiration for ages, and, 
wherever the architect had a chance, he 
brightened the ascending pile with a touch of 
similar exuberance. The domes of Sienna and 
Lacea are also marvellous illustrations of mosaic 
in its architectural form, these not being simple 
patterns of ornament, but pictures in a series, 
the Christian Legend, especially as 
foreshadowed in the histories of the Old Testa- 
ment. To a similar use, with an equally splendid 
result, has mosaic been put in the famous dome of 
Orvieto, where it assumes, however, somewhat 
of an Oriental character, through the intensity 
of its richness, surpassed only by the work, 
seven centuries old, in the Lombard Carthusian 
monastery of Pavia, the names of many among 
whose artists have not been brought down to 
our days by fame. These latter sometimes bear 
a considerable resemblance, in the disposition of 
their mosaic floor, wall, and columnar decora- 
tion, to the ancient Abbey of Cluny, at Autun, 


and to the Abbey of St. Front, at Perigueux. 
Indeed, there are fragmentary repetitions of 
them throughout the old provinces of Poitou aud 
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Auvergne. Their ornaments, however, are, as 
a rule, of highly-glazed pottery, the surface of 
which seems transparent. Whether or not, 
therefore, we are to witness a revival, in the 
true sense of the term, of this wonderful art, so 
favoured in all times, it has certainly had a 
history as variegated as itself, and being one of 
those arts which easily associate themselves 
with many others, its connexion with archi- 
tecture was a natural one. 








A RUN THROUGH ANDALUSIA. 


Tue journey from Madrid to Cordova cannot 
be undertaken, at least for the first time, with- 
out experiencing a certain degree of emotion. 
At last, and after many days’ patient sojourn 
in dusty, uncomfortable railway carriages, the 
traveller is promised a glimpse at the most 
fertile and the most romantic region of Spain. 
But in this, as in many other circumstances, the 
fast must precede the feast. The denuded 
province of La Mancha must be crossed, and 
all the genius of Cervantes cannot reconcile us 
to the tawny, arid wilderness, the monotonous 
steppes, that separate Madrid from the garden 
of Spain. Nevertheless, as there is no reason 
to remain in this province, a few hours’ outlook 
upon its scorched Jand and rocks may well be 
endured. Nor need the interest of the journey 
depend solely on reminiscences of Don Quixote. 
At Vadollano station trains loaded with mer- 
chandise and a certain unusual bustle remind 
us that this is the junction for the celebrated 
mines of Linares, which, from the time of 
Hannibal to the present day, have retained 
their renown for the copper and lead they con- 
tain. The oldest mine belongs to the Govern- 
ment, and is, consequently, the worst ad- 
ministered ; but those mines which are managed 
by Englishmen, notably “ La Tortilla,” directed 
by Mr. Thomas Sopwith, C.E., are compact and 
economically worked. 

After passing this junction, the traveller may 
begin to look out for the Andujar station, where 
the curious porous clay drinking-vessels called 
alcarrazas or jarras are made. These are com- 
posed of a peculiar clay found in this neigh- 
bourhood, and which has the property of keeping 
water cool even in the hottest days of summer. 
They are at once original, artistic, useful, and, 
above all, wonderfully cheap. Some specimens 
may be seen at South Kensington, but they are 
nevertheless very unfamiliar to English eyes, 
and would make suitable presents as mementos 
of a journey in Spain. This, we may add, is 
a fact which should be noted. The difficulty of 
buying a typical present in Spain must have 
beset many travellers. The shopkeepers are 
often absolutely offended if a stranger asks for 
some Spanish article. ‘“ We only deal in goods 
imported direct from London or Paris,” is the 
proud reply. Far from being flattered by our 
demand for some specimens of Spanish industry, 
several tradesmen expressed their indignation 
at our supposing they would have the bad taste 
to keep anythiug Spanish in their warehouses. 
Even the few objects sold that were of un- 
doubted Spanish make, bore a spurious French 
or English mark. There is, of course, the 
Spanish lace, which is very dear, and not as 
good as either French or Belgian lace ; and the 
Spanish wrap or huge scarf is also very 
characteristic, but could not possibly be worn 
in England, though, if the shape were a little 
altered, it would make an excellent and original 
table-cover. Mantillas can naturally be obtained 
all over Spain. ranging in price from 1s. 3d. to 
more than 1001. One of our travelling acquaint- 
ances was particularly anxious to sell us some 
Spanish mantillas, which, he assured us, were 
most artistic and exceptionally cheap; for, as 
he explained, he was the local agent of a 
Nottingham manufacturer! Under these circum. 
stances, we venture to repeat that the traveller 
should not fail to secure some specimens of the 
alcarrazas sold at Andujar; he will not have 
many other opportunities of purchasing a typical 
present to bring home from Spain. 

Andujar has also the advantage of being 
situated beyond the despoblado steppes of La 
Mancha. It is built on the banks of the 
Guadalquiver, and surrounded by the luxuriant 
vegetation of Andalusia. Of this vegetation 
the aloe and the cactus are the most remark- 
able. The little aloe which we are accustomed 
to see in England, generally growing indoors, 
with a leaf measuring a few inches in length, 
constitutes the formidable hedges which encom- 
pess the farms of Andalusia. Its leaves haye 


here grown into giant sword-blades, measuring 
8 ft., 9 ft., and even 10ft. in length. The stem 
that bears the flower aloft is ofter 20 ft. and 
30 ft. high, and forms very useful and straight 
timber. The stately dignity of this plant affords 
a strange contrast to the erratic, clumsy, almost 
absurd appearance of the cactas, which also 
makes, not only an excellent hedge, but, by its 
abundant production of prickly pears, supplies 
a wholesome staple food. 

An hour or two more, and the train slowly 
approaches Alcolea, and a splendid view may be 
obtained of the historical bridge where General 
Prim defeated the troops sent out to meet him 
by Queen Isabella in 1868. Our Spanish fellow 
travellers respectfully raised their hats as they 
passed the battle-field where the reign of this 
obnoxious sovereign was brought toanend. After 
the station of Alcolea is passed, we can look 
back at the dietant peaks of the Sierra Morena, 
~vhile, in front, on an isolated and conical hill, 
stands the Moorish castle of Almodovar, where 
Pedro the Cruel hid his treasure. The difficulty 
of building this formidable castle at such a 
height, and on such a seat, is self-evident, and 
its threatening aspect, its historical and gloomy 
antecedents, convey a most romantic impression 
to the imagination. At last the large station of 
Cordova is reached; a rickety coach conveys us 
to the Pases del Gran Capitan, and we find 
ourselves comfortably installed at a modern 
hotel in the ancient city which the Cartha- 
ginians called the “Gem of the South.” To 
read the remarkable history of this town would 
lead the visitor to anticipate much that cannot 
be realised. We might look forward to the con- 
templation of rich Roman and Moorish remains, 
improved and preserved by the advent of Chris- 
tian civilisation. Unfortunately there has been 
more nominal Christianity than real civilisation. 
The Goth and the Vandal have left their stamp 
here as elsewhere in Spain, obliterating and 
destroying the precious monuments that testified 
to the superiority of their predecessors. The 
Moors, who, under Abderahman, gained posses- 
sion of Cordova in 756, set an example which the 
Christians failed to follow. They caused the 
Roman aqueducts to be restored, they repaired 
and maintained in good order the Roman bridge, 
and this excellent work was not checked by the 
reflection that they differed in creed and in 
manners from the form of civilisation that had 
preceded them. The Christians, on the other 
hand, could do nothing better than cover with 
whitewash the art-works of the Moors, and 
allow the practical engineering of the Romans to 
fallinto ruin. The contemplation of Cordova 
in its present condition should be a source of the 
bitterest humiliation toany refined and cultivated 
Spaniard. What has become of the 300 mosques, 
the 900 aromatic baths, the 600 inns, the luxu- 
rious private dwellings, and the million intelli- 
gent inhabitants who for generations thronged 
to the city of Cordova when it was governed by 
the Moors? Where are the schools of philosophy, 
mathematics, physic, medicine, and astronomy, 
and the library, consisting of 600,000 volumes, 
which Abderahman founded? There remain a 
few inhabitants who in numbers only equal five 
per cent. of the former population, many of 
whom cannot even read, while nearly all are 
totally ignorant of the natural sciences. To the 
learning of the Moors centuries of Christian 
fanaticism and ignorance have fallen as a blight 
upon this once wealthy, prosperous town, and 
reduced it to its present state of inanition and 
decay. In England many old towns have sunk, 
but only to make room for neighbouring cities 
which responded better to the modern exigencies 
of commerce. If York is no longer the capital 
of Northern England, Leeds, Liverpool,—the 
great Yorkshire and Lancashire manufacturing 
cities, compensate a hundred-fold this gradual 
extinction of a few Mediwval cities. In Anda- 
lusia we find, however, no such compensating 
change at work. On all sides there are traces 
of former greatness, but there is little promise 
of modern progress. The country has not stood 
absolutely still; but the improvements are so 
trivial when compared with the achievements 
of neighbouring nations, that we can hardly 
take them into account. It is, indeed, sur- 
prising that a people surrounded by the vestiges 
of a great civilisation to stimulate their ambi- 
tion have attempted so little, and depended for 
their few achievements on the aid of foreign 
enterprise and capital. Here in Andalusia the 
peasant and small farmer are still content to use 
the rude plough which can be found sculptured 
on Egyptian monuments thousands of years 





old! 


All these complaints must not, however, lead 
the reader to infer that Cordova is not worth a 
visit. In spite of wars, of Spaniards, of 
Vandalism, ignorance, and prejudice, there are 
noble remains still extant to testify that the 
Moors have a distinct claim to be ranked among 
those who at one time led in the vanguard of 
civilisation. The town, indeed, retains an 
African appearance, which is more marked than 
any other place in Andalusia. Its little narrow 
lanes, which are used in the stead of streets, 
devoid often of pavement, and with no room for 
a causeway, lead past Moorish houses that are 
totally unlike European dwellings. It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more interesting 
than a ramble through these shady little streets, 
where two mules would find it a matter of diffi- 
culty to pass abreast. The whitewash renders 
it no easy matter to distinguish between the old 
and the modern houses, but the great majority 
are of the Moorish type, with only a few, and, 
in some cases, no windows giving on to the 
street. Through the trellis-work of the light 
iron gate, however, which is the substitute for a 
street-door, we can obtain a glimpse of the large 
open-air court, with its cool colonnade all round, 
and its fountain sparkling amidst flowers in the 
centre. Here and there arabesque work shows 
itself even through the whitewash ; while 
occasionally, and by the side of the most 
artistic though half-obliterated remains of this 
description, there is a gaudy daub of modern 
paint, so offensive in style, so barbarous in 
execution, that it is impossible to believe the 
inhabitants possess the smallest power of dis- 
cernment between what is grotesque and coarse 
and what is refined and beautiful. Such 
anomalies are a perfect revolution, and the 
innate want of taste they illustrate affords a 
painful contrast when compared with the quick 
sense of artistic perception we have been in 
the habit of admiring ac one of the best 
characteristics of the French people. Hours 
might be spent agreeably in the streets of 
Cordova seeking for half-concealed bits of 
arabesque work, for remains of Moorish archi- 
tecture, but the search would involve the 
discovery of so much barbarism, so much need- 
less destruction, that many persons would fail 
to preserve that equanimity of temper necessary 
to perfect enjoyment. 

In spite of its Moorish appearance, Cordova 
is not only a Christian city, but boasts that it 
enjoys the special protection of the Archangel 
Raphael. A column formed of grey granite 
with a Corinthian capital of gilt bronze bears 
aloft the figure of the Archangel Raphael, who, 
though somewhat diminutive in size, is repre- 
sented in a ve ive attitude as ready, 
sword in hand, to defend the city. This monu- 
ment is altogether peculiar; its sub-basement is of 
rockwork, on which may be discerned a palm- 
tree, a horse, a lion, and the most eccentric sea- 
monster. Above, and supporting the granite 
column, is a small tower of rose-coloured granite, 
while hanging in front is the scroll with the 
inscription informing the faithful that the 
Archangel descended in person and took an 
oath that henceforth the city should enjoy his 
special protection. From this point, the 
Gaadalquiver is easily reached and crossed by 
means of the old Roman bridge. This noble 
structure is crumbling away, and the stout 
walls that form an enbankment to the city on 
either, side of the bridge are also yielding to 
the effects of time. On the little ledge, between 
these walls and the water of the river, in- 
describable and repulsive town-refuse is scat. 
tered, contaminating the air and the water, and 
destroying the beneficent effects of the one and 
the other. Not to look too closely into these 
matters, we hastened to the other side of the 
river so as to contemplate the town from a 
position where distance might lend some 
enchantment to the view, and in this, at least, 
we were not altogether disappointed. The 
Guadalquiver is, of course, a snare and an 
illusion. Thr banks are of mud and the water 
muddy. In width the river is insignificant, and 
does not convey the impression of force and 
majesty which distinguishes so many great 
watercourses. But, rising above its embank- 
ment, the time-honoured walls of the grand 
Moorish mosque instantly attract the gaze, 
while, in the foreground, in the very bed of the 
river, the remains of the Moorish water-mills 
show how well the Moors knew what use to 
make of the surrounding natural advantages. 
Above the earthy coloured line of the crumbling 
city wall, series of houses built on the rising 





ground form straight lines of irreprowchable 
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white, divided by the peculiar brownish grey tiles 
of Andalusia. Now and then, an alcove or shel- 
tered colonnade gives a shade, a dot of black, 
to this glittering scene, for the whole town is 
lighted by the vivid rays of the sun, while far 
in the background the mountains join a sky of 
the purest blae. The square Moorish look-out 
towers surmount the comparatively straight 
rows of houses, and here and there the stately 
palm-tree waves its graceful branches over the 
terrace and roof. But — Ba eae which aii 
imported into Spain by erahman, are 80 
plentiful at Cordova, though they were first 
planted here by the Amir himself, and one of 
his greatest delights was to watch their growth. 

Nearer at hand, and forming a gateway to the 
bridge, there is a Doric arch, built by Herrera, 
on the site of the old Moorish gate. The 
relievos are said to be by Torrigiano. The 
troops of cattle, the droves of pigs, the strange- 
looking peasants and cattle-drivers who daily 
pass under this gate, are most picturesque, 
though somewhat dirty when examined at close 
quarters. The bridge is consequently not only 
the best place for a general view, but for a 
closer study of the life and bustle, such as it is, 
of the town. We can here gaze at the Catholic 
cathedral rising from the very centre of the 
Mahomedan mosque, and trace the outline of 
the Giralda against the blue sky, detect through 
the opening of the street rising from the bridge, 
the slim Churriqueresque column raised in 
honour of St. Michael, close to the large block 
of buildings where the Inquisition held its courts 
to extinguish what life and independence of 
spirit still remained in this unfortunate country. 








GERMAN ARTISTS IN ROME. 
A RIVAL TO THE VILLA MEDICI. 


In these busy days of April, when London 
and Paris are both already looking forward 
with expectation to the opening of their great 
art season, and the works for the Royal Academy 
and the Salon, which have been so painfully 
prepared during the last long murky winter, are 
being skilfully arranged by the hangers, the 
Italian artistic public has again had its atten- 
tion drawn to the promise of a like annual 
exhibition in their capital; but, jadging by the 
sentiments expressed, and the delays that ensue, 
the artistic influence of Milan, which has now 
so long and s> justly been considered the moral 
capital of Italy, can be traced in quiet but 
determined opposition to the artistic efforts of 
the political capital. 

Six years ago the project of building a palace 
to serve as an annual art exhibition was dis- 
cussed; and in 1874 the first competition for 
the architectural plans was held in the hall of 
the Historic Collegio Romano of days gone by, 
the Liceo Ennio Quirino Visconti of now “ united 
Italy.” For reasons which it would take too 
much space to enumerate, the difficulties in the 
choice of the approved plan occupied the jury 
month after month, till finally, after an amusing 
and by no means too creditable delay, the 
Counsel of the Fine Arts was called in to give 
its decision on the controversy; but again dis- 
agreement producing further difficulties, the 
Minister of Fine Arts, in the dilemma not 
since decreed the promised award of eight 
thousand francs to the Roman architect Piacen- 
tini,* a choice which the artistic world of the 
capital has highly approved. But the long 
odyssey of the Palace of the Fine Arts is not 
yet by any means over. More than once it has 
been announced that the first stone would shortly 
be laid, but the day has not been definitely 
fixed; worse still, the ect has found in 
Government circles many serious obstacles on 
the part of those who fear a too great centralisa- 
tion of the arts. The Government has been 
induced to advance only a very small sum for 
the project, and if the municipality of Rome does 
not make up the deficiency, there is more 
than a possibility that some time must elapse 
before Rome has a palace for its annual fine-art 
peer 

ut if the Municipality supplies all the fands, 
the palace, built at nom of the Roman 
people, will be entirely , and in this 
manner the chief object of the original 5 
—a palace destined for an annual exhibition of 
Italian art, as, for instance, in France and 
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While, therefore, we may safely entertain 
serious doubts as to the likelihood of Rome yet 
having an annual art exhibition, a far more 
feasible proposal reaches us from Germany in 
the expressed desire that the German artists, 
who have held for so long a period an eminent 
position in Rome, may have,—as the French for 
more than two centuries have had, first at the 
Palazzo di Nevers and now at the beautiful 
Villa Medici,—a permanent “ art-home” in the 
Eternal City. 

The proposal has met from all the friends of 
German art, with warm approval ; the necessity 
for the German students, of the establishment 
of such a home, is now making itself felt every 
day ; the extraordinary influence on the artistic 
mind which a sojourn in Rome seems so in- 
variably to effect, it is foreseen, will be even 
more strongly accentuated by the institution of 
this “home.” The rene expense of living, 
the want of painting-rooms,—or, as we call them, 
“ studios,”’—which strangely enough is felt, of 
all cities in the world, in Rome; the difficulties 
thrown in the way of a proper intercourse 
between the artist and the public, the obstacles 
in the exhibition of the works produced, together 
with the depression from which German artists, 
in common with their brethren of the rest of the 
world, are now suffering, speak warmly in favour 
of the proposition above referred to. 

To aid the artists as far as lies within their 
power, the German Government has taken up 
the project, which will shortly be laid before the 
Reichstag. 

It is intended that the future home of the 
German artists in Rome shall serve as a pleasant 
meeting-place, not alone for the profession, but 
for strangers. In addition, a certain number of 
studios will be established for the especial use 
of German painters, sculptors, and architects, 
while, as in the French Academy, professional 
instruction will be afforded, and an exhibition- 
room set aside. 

The project having reached this advanced 
stage, the German artists, in looking about for 
the site of their future “art home,” have, with 
no small amount of that shrewd common-sense 
which characterises their nation, suggested the 
quaint and historic old Casa Zuccaro, familiar to 
all Roman visitors, and so delightfully situated 
on the Pincio, in the very heart of the artistic 
neighbourhood of the capital,—a house whose 
traditions are intimately connected with more 
than one famous name in the history of art, 
Italian, German, and English, and in which we 
ourselves are especially interested, having re- 
sided three winters within its walls. 

The house which, within a short time, to our 
our own knowledge, had remained actually in 
possession of a lineal descendant of the original 
owner, Federigo Zuccaro, has been lately, after 
so many centuries of regular succession from 
father to son, put into the market for sale.* 
Old Federigo Zuccaro, as all readers.of Wal- 
pole’s “* Anecdotes,” will remember, amassed 
his fortune as a painter in England in the 
distant time of “good Queen Bess,” and far 
more than one charming portrait of the beauties 
of those days we must thank him. How he 
came to leave his own happy country and come 
to our shores to live con quelle bestie di Inglesi, 


long | as Torreggiano had already not very politely 


termed us, according to Benvenuto Cellini, 
readers may learn from the ever-interesting 
pages of Walpole’s “ Anecdotes.” 

When Zuccaro returned to Italy and to his old 
employment in Rome, “he built a house for 
himself on the Monte di Triniti, adorned with 
four portals, and painted on the outside in fresco 
by his own hand,” while the interior was also, 
as can still be seen, beantified by the facile brush 
of the painter. And a noble house it was that 
the knowing old Italian built,—a house that 
still stands,—one of the justly-esteemed sights 
of Rome, and the sala of the piano nobile of 
which we well remember hearing the late Mr. 
Frederick Cockerell citing as one of the most 
beautifully-proportioned rooms in Rome, that 
city of palaces and Pewee dl residences. 

And here, in this delightful home, old Zuccaro 
founded his academy of painting, the expense 
of which eventually weighed so heavily upon 
him, and here in the Tempietta, as the house is 
still sometimes called, Claude in later days lived ; 
indeed, to many people the house has always 
been in merely as “ Claude’s” house. 
Salvator Rosa has additionally hallowed the spot 


* This lineal descendant was a lady, whose husband, for 
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| his presence for many years in a portiot 
of the Tempietta. The whole neighbourhood, 
in fact, teems with artistic traditions. 

In the quiet old Via Sistina, opposite the 
Tempietta, the entrance portal to which almost 
hangs over the whole of Rome beneath, lived 
that most interesting of all the early Royal 
Academicians, Angelica Kauffmann, before Na- 
poleon seized the pope’s city. Immediately 
below the house in the Piazza Mignanelli resided 
for many winters the late President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlake, whose rooms 
have been occupied for the last half-century, 
and are still in the possession of that favourite 
painter of Italian subjects, Mr. Penry Williams. 

But the Casa Zuccaro bears traces of its 
artistic occupants of even a more recent period 
of art than that of Clauce and Salvator Rosa, 
the frescoes of the Life of Joseph, which at the 
time that the German Consul-General Bartholdy 
occupied the Tempietta, he employed his fervent 
young countrymen, Overbeck, Voit, Schadow, 
and Cornelius, to paint in one of the upper 
rooms of the house. 

Since those days, the Casa Zuccaro has 
always been one of the most favourite residences 
of the numerous strangers visiting Rome for 
the delightful winter season. It was in the 
rooms decorated by Cornelius and his young 
friends that the distinguished American writer 
on art, Mr. Charles Perkins, some years ago 
established, entirely at his own expense, a smal! 
school of art, unfortunately exclusively for 
Americans, he having been himself discourteously 
refused permission to study in the small English 
Academy, on the ground that its bye-laws allowed 
only two Americans to study at the same 
moment, these two admissions having already 
been granted to his countrymen. Mr. Perkins, 
it will be remembered, is the author of that 
almost exhaustive history of Italian sculpture, 
which obtained for him the distinguished honour 
of being appointed corresponding member of the 
French Institute.* 

In later years, Sir Coutts Lindsay occupied 
the same rooms, indeed, a very little inquiry 
would show how many enthusiasts in art, since 
the days when Zuccaro built his pleasant home 
on the Monte di Trinita, have dwelt therein. 

It is this interesting house that the German 
artists in Rome have proposed to occupy as 
their “art home.” The price that has been 
asked is some 12,0001., while another 4,000/. or 
5,0001. will be ample for the arrangement of the 
number of “studios” and a few necessary re- 

“The opportunity,” remarked not long 
since the German Illustrirte Zeitung, “we hope 
will not be lost, to place such a treasure under 
the management of the German Government, 
and thus ensure for German art in Rome a com- 
fortable and suitable academy. 

Were it not for the depressed state of com- 
mercial affairs in our own country at this mo- 
ment, this 1s the time for England to arrange to 
have her academy in Rome settled in a some- 
what more creditable establishment than that 
it has now occupied since the days when the 
Duchess of Devonshire and Sir Thomas Lawrence 
first endowed it. 

Or why should not the Royal Academy (whose 
actual president has passed so many instructive 
and happy hours within the dusky walls of the 
English Academy in Rome) be petitioned to 
invest in this manner a small portion of the 
accumulated fands at their disposal ? 

France has had, ever since the seventeenth 
century, her Academy in Rome (for many years 
there has also been a Fre.°* Academy in 
Athens), why should not England, who has 
pow proved to the world how high an artistic 
position she holds, have also in Rome a worthy 
counterpart to the beautifal Villa Medici, where 
a not a few of the famous painters, sculptors, 
and architects whom France has produced have 
spent so many happy, profitable hours. 








Important tion.—One of the 
greatest trigonometric works that have ever 
been undertaken is the union of the Spanish 
and Algerian Surveys. The Spanish engineers 
are stationed in the Sierra Nevada and upon 
Mt. Tetica; the French at Fillaoussen, near 
Nemours, and at Ben Sabra, near Oran. The 
latter are under the orders of Commander Perier, 
of the Bureau of Longitudes.—Der Techniker. 


® It was in the Casa Zuccaro that lived for many years 
Gibson’s fri Dr. Deakin, the author of the “ Flora of 
the Colosseum,”’—a work familiar to all botanists, and not 
a few English residents in Rome will remember his kind 








services, and the excellence of his character, 
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THE VILLA CLARA AT BAVENO. 


Waite within the last few weeks our English 

journals have been amusing not a small portion 
of the English-speaking public of the two 
hemispheres with minute accounts of the 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught, the de- 
parture of the Queen for Italy seems chiefly to 
have drawn attention to the admirably consti- 
tutional nature of our form of government, which 
at such a moment of excitement as the present 
allows of the absence of the sovereign. But in 
Italy much interest has been taken in the visit 
of the Queen of England, and the newspapers 
have daily reported, graphically, all the move- 
ments of her Majesty, in spite of the strict 
privacy desired. A Milan paper of high stand- 
ing has given our Queen, in, for a wonder, cor- 
rectly-spelt English, a “Welcome Victoria,” a 
“name,” continues the article, “familiar and 
popular with the whole world, as the model of a 
constitutional queen, as the model of a wife, as 
the model of a mother.” 

From one of the many excellent Milan news- 
papers, the Pungolo, we extract some particulars 
with regard co the Queen’s stay at the Villa 
Clara, which we feel sure will not be uninterest- 
ing to some of our readers. 

Needless to describe the already known par- 
ticulars of her Majesty’s arrival, and the 
admirable (on however small a scale they may 
appear when read in detail) preparations made 
for her reception in the postal arrangements, 
the telegraph, and the police. On this latter 
force, by the way, no little trouble has been 
thrown by the fear of a possibly unmanageable 
invasion of that scourge of the forestieri in Italy, 
the beggars; especially as her Majesty had made 

known that, in addition to wishing the entire 
absence of any demonstration, that absolute 
quiet must be secured, and, above all, that she 
was not to be pestered by the usual crowd of 
beggars and mendicants who infest Italy. This 
last wish was certainly humiliating for the 
Italians, but was justified by the annoyance 
endured by the Empress of Russia, to whom, 
when in 1868 she visited Lake Como, no less 
than 700 petitions were presented, without 
taking iuto account the legion of the blind, 
the cripples, and the destitute who literally be- 
| sieged her every time she went out for a walk 
: or drive. 

As for the Villa Clara, which was prepared 

for the reception of her Majesty, it is by this 
time well known to the English public; its 
beautiful position on the slope of the Monterone, 
where the Lago Maggiore forms a kind of gulf, 
stretching out before Baveno; far away, on the 
opposite shore, rising majestically, Monte Ferro; 
on the bosom of the lake, are the cedars and the 
cypresses, the lemon and the orange trees, the 
magnolias and the laurels, of the beautiful Borro- 
mean Islands, in which genial Jean Jacques 
tousseau could not make up his mind, so great a 
; lover of nature was he, to lay the scene of that 
most delightful of the eighteenth century 
romances, the “‘ Nouvelle Heloise,” for he knew 
the history of the islands and how they had 
once been bare rocks, transformed by art into 
; paradises of greenery. Every one who has 
. visited Lago Maggiore knows the lovely position 
of Baveno, and the indescribable beauty of the 
scenery. 
And here it is that the Villa Clara rises, a 
princely bourgeois dwelling, with its adjoining 
' buildings (not least ame~. these the church), 
— like an <mphitheatre to right and 
eft. 

Commenced some thirty years ago, or there- 
abouts, the Villa Clara, under the direction of 
Mr. Charles Henfrey, the well-known engineer, 
has been built and rebuilt several times, its 
owner never having expressed himself contented 
with its effect ; indeed, tradition in the neigh. 
. bourhood whispers how something considerably 

more than 100,0001. sterling has been laid out 
on the villa. It can be easily imagined, asin all 
such cases, the result,—an architectural whole, 
the epoch of which it would be hard to specify. 
The villa is, in fact, on a first glance, a colossal 
painted red-brick Swiss chalet. 

In addition to the Villa Clara was taken the 
adjacent Villa Durazzo, for her Majesty’s suite, 
while the Hétel Belle Vue received a few dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

It has been said that it is the first time the 
Queen has visited Italy. This is scarcely the 
case. As long ago as 1829, when her Majesty, 
then the Princess Victoria, was only ten 

old, she was at Baveno. “i have pelea? 
wrote a correspondent to the Pungolo some days 








since, “ with an old lady in the village who still 
remembers the young princess, and who told me 
that she was a brisk, lively little girl, full of 
vivacity, with magnificent blonde hair falling 
over her shoulders.” The old lady also remem- 
bers how even then the young princess was 
looked upon as the successor to William IV. 
“ The Princess Victoria was lodged in those days 


at the Albergo della Posta, and occupied room | pagod 


No. 12, where sleeps now the present proprietor 
of the house (no longer an hotel), Dr. Adami.” 

Another retrospective particular connected 
with her Majesty and Baveno. Bight years 
after the time which we have above referred 
to, in 1837, the Princess Victoria had already 
been crowned Queen of England. The young 
queen had soon to be married, and as the choice 
was no unimportantone, a grand féte was held at 
London, as some few still among us will remem- 
ber, and to this féte were invited all those princes 
who aspired to the hand of the young queen of 
England. Two of these princes, Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg and a Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
on their pleasant way to our hospitable shores, 
rested at Baveno; both put up at the same 
Albergo della Posta, to which we have already 
referred, occupying respectively—a particular 
for the precise historian of the future—rooms 
36 and 48. 

The two rival princes stayed some days at 
Baveno, unable, as happens to so many strangers, 
to leave its beautiful scenery, and when in the 
course of their walks the princes met, they 
courteously exchanged salutations. 

Everybody knows which of the two was pre- 
ferred, for the memory of the good Prince Albert, 
and his active interest in the welfare of his 
adopted country will remain fixed in the hearts 
of Englishmen for many a generation to come. 

Verona, 








THE LAND LAWS OF BURMAG. 


Tnose of our readers who may be interested 
in the various systems of land legislation and 
tenant right which are in vogue in various parts 
of the world, may be pleased to compare the 
system which exists in the west of Asia, which 
we have already deseribed in these columns, 
with one which exists in the south-east of Asia,— 
that is, in the kingdom of Burmah. 

In the geographical and geological character 
of the land of Babylonia, and that of Burmah, 
there are many similarities; both are the growth 
of alluvial accumulation from the rivers which 
flow through them. The Irrawaddy, with its 
immense body of water, equal to if not greater 
than that of the Ganges, carries down with it an 
immense quantity of alluvial sediment, which as 
it nears its mouth, is deposited in the form of 
long low islands. Like the rivers of Western 
Asia, in the rain season it rises to a height of 
50 ft. above its average summer level, covering 
an immense extent of the country on either 
bank, and depositing a deep covering of rich 
alluvial sediment. The result of the annual 
inundation in Burmah is a similar system of 
landmarks to those in vogue in both Babylonia 
and Egypt. The greater part of the land under 
cultivation in native Barmah is devets3 vw che 
growth of rice, which is x'-ty watered both by 
the main arterm “Uc irrawaddy, and by the 
tributary streams from the slopes of the Arracan 
range of hills, The result of this thorough 
water subdivision is exactly similar to the canal 
system adopted in the Tigro-Euphrates valley. 
Stone landmarks and the irrigation canals were 
the boundaries selected to mark each individual 
estate. 

The Buddhist creed being the State religion 
of the land of the Lord of Many Elephants, the 
pious devotees of this creed, as in India and the 
Celestial Empire, seek to show their devotion to 
the “ oft-incarnate saint” by bequeathing to 
his temples some legacy or gift. 

The selections of these devotees of the land 
of Burmah appear to range between two forms 
of offering ; one we may consider extremely 
sensible, and tending not only to the eternal 
welfare of the donor, but also to the good of the 
nation ; the second is by no means so meritorious 
from a secular point of view. The first form of 
religious bequest is the donation of the land to 
the priests of some temple for the purpose of 
growing crops of rice for the religious bodies 
and the poor dependent on them. This form of 
devotion, which was often practised, had a 
beneficial effect on the land, and gave great 
encouragement to agriculture, at the same time 

the priests and poor. 





A similar system, equally productive of good, 


existed in the constraction and endowment of 
tanks or reservoirs in India; the donation of 
lands in a highly-cultivated state by the kings 
of Babylon to the priests of certain temples ; and 
the lavish donation of cattle, poultry, and landed 
property by the Pharaohs. 

But the second religious mania or form of 
expression of devotion is the building of a 
a. The Burmese, like the Mahommedans, 
have the habit of neglecting to carry out the 
repairs which weather and time may render 
necessary in these edifices, and so the Irrawaddy 
may be said to be lined, at short intervals, by 
pagodas in various stages of glorious freshness 
orcrumbling decay. In connexion with the land 
donation, Lieut.-Colonel Phayre, who was the 
leader of an embassy to the King of Burmah in 
1855, has furnished some interesting matter in 
the translation of a land grant inscription, which 
he found in the ruins of Pugdn, on the Irra- 
waddy. This inscription is inscribed on a 
stone, and written in the native Burmese of 
a very vernacular dialect, having only a few 
Pali words of a technical nature inserted. 

The inscription records the extreme reverence 
of the donor for the “three treasures” of 
Buddha,—“ Buddha himself,” “his law,” and 
his ministers. Inthe fulness of his heart he 
bestows on the priests, the agents of Buddha, 
and his law, a plot of “ fifty measures of rice 


land.” This grant the pious devotee has made 
in order that “ pure milk and honey” may be 
available. 


In addition to the land, which was probably at 
that time of transfer in a state of cultivation, the 
inscription informs us that the pious Burme 
gave also all the agricultural implements neces- 
sary for the tillage of the said land, and appended 
to the grant is the following inventory :— 

“ Digging-spades, 50”; “broad spades, 50,” 
for storing the rice-grain, which resemble our 
spades in use in the corn warehouses; ‘50 
planks,”——these are used to preserve the small 
rills or ridges which regulate the irrigation of 
the fields; “50 ploughs,”—these are probably 
the rough wooden ploughs; “ sickles, 110,” used 
for cutting the rice-stalks; and lastly, “ 50 earth. 
rakes,” for the formation of the ridges and the 
distribution of the grain. The summary of the 
gift in the inscription states, ‘That is in all 
410 objects, including the 50 measures of land as 
an item.” 

Like the land-donors of Western Asia, the 
pious devotee of the Golden Buddha attaches to 
his inscription the following litany of blessings 
and curses on the heads of those who assist or 
oppose his good work. 

(Regarding) ‘‘This my good work, the men 
who have assisted me,— 

May they remain a hundred years. 

But of this my good work, 

The loose destructive men, who make away 
with it, 

May the earth swallow them up. 

May the thunder-bolts strike them. 

May the clergy and laity avoid them. 

May tigers devour them. ies 

May crocodiles eat. them: 

dlvey be destroyed to-day. 

May their blood harden and become corrupt. 

May ealamity, enmity, and evil overtake 
them. 

May all their projects come to nought. 

May they die with giddiness (sun-stroke). 

May they have a disgusting stench in the 
body with much disease. 

May evil follow them day and night.” 

We are at a loss to know whether to accord 
the palm for scorching invective to the religious 
devotee of Buddah or Bel, to the inhabitant of 
Eastern or Western Asia, but it is certain there 
is a curious similarity between the systems, and 
the only divergence is in the local instruments 
of punishment. The crocodiles and tigers of 
Burmah are but the “hyenas and lions” of the 
Babylonian legend. In the Michaux stone the 
same curse of disease and putrefaction is in- 
voked on the head of the injurer of the land. 
“The death by giddiness ” or sunstroke finds ite 
equivalent in the leprosy which would visit the 
sin of a Babylonian trespasser. 

Of course this Burmese grant cannot com 
in the point of antiquity with the terra-cotta 
title-deeds of the Courts of Babylon, its date 
being, according to the learned translator, A.D. 
1189, or about three hundred after the 


foundation of Pagén. In its turn Pugdn has, like 
many other Burmese cities, been the capi 
and was so from its foundation until 





pretense bey et but 
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AD. it was destroyed My the Okinoes 
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King of Burmah had slain, probably in one 
those fits of drunken indignation of which we 


Chinese host who came to avenge the insult the 
king pulled down, so the annals of 
nearly 6,000 temples. But, as 
approached, his courage decreased, and he 
abandoning the city, which was occup’ 
sacked by the Chinese. In February, 1826, the 
British troops, under Sir Archibald Campbell, 
were encamped here. 

This inscription which we have noticed here is 
interesting, in furnishing another example of 
the extreme reverence which is attached to the 
landmark or deed of gift among all nations, 
and will bear comparison with the elaborate 
documents from Babylonia and Egypt. 








A COLLECTION OF REPORTED CASES 
RELATING TO ARCHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, 
AND BUILDERS. 

BY &, S. ROSCOE, BARRISTER-AT-LAW.* 
COMPLETION OF WORKS, 

Time of Completion. 


Wuen it is agreed between a builder and his 
employer that the work shall be completed by 
a specified date, and that if it is not so com- 
pleted a sum shall be paid by the builder to the 
employer in respect of every day which elapses 
after the specified time, until completion, and the 
employer orders extra work to be done, so that 
the specified time is exceeded; such order for 
extras does net put an end to the stipulation, but 
ovly entitles the builder to have an allowance 
made in respect of the days necessarily occupied 
in the execution of the additional work.—Legge 
v. Harlock, 12 Q. B., 1015 (1848). 

[Compare this case with that of Jones v. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. | 





Wuew a builder contracts to complete a certain 
work by a specified time, and also alterations and 
additions subject to the original conditions, and 
that the periods for completing the alterations 
and extras shall not exceed the period first named, 
he is bound to complete the work by the time 
specified ; and even if this is an impossibility he is 
liable for the penalties agreed onor other damages 
in consequence of such non-completion by the 
date fixed on.—Jones v. St. John’s College, Oxford, 
6 L. B., Q. B., 115; 40 L. J., Q. B., 80 (1870). 

[This case exemplifies the way in which 
builders sometimes for the purpose of business 
enter into stipulations which may turn out 
wholly one-sided; and it further shows that 
when this happens the law will not help them, 
because, to quote from Mr. Justice Hannen’s 
judgment, “if a man does in direct terms enter 
into a contract to perform an impossibility 
subject to a penalty, he will not be excased 
because it is an impossibility.’’ 





Wuenrk there is an agreement by a contractor 
to complete work by a specified date, and subse- 
quently another agreement to do extra work 
within a reasonable time, and such extra work 
is so mixed up with the original work that the 
latter can only be completed at the same time 
as the former, this waives the original condition 
and prevents the employer from suing for any 
penalties consequent on the non-completion of 
the work by the time originally fixed.—Thorn- 
hill v. Neats, 8 C. B., N. 8., 831 (1860). 

[If this and the two preceding cases be taken 
together, they seem to show clearly enough what 
the law is; the ugreement in this case is a 
serviceable precedent. | 


Substantial Completion. 

Wun work under a building (or other) con- 
tract has been substantially completed (that is, 
if some small portions of the work are unfinished), 
the builder is entitled to receive payment.— 
Lucas v. Godwin, 3 Bing., N. C., 732 (1837). 

[This principle may be q by the fact 
that there is a term in the contract which forms 
@ condition precedent to payment, such as the 
giving of a certificate by an architect. See 
Munro v. Butt, 8 E. & B., 739. ] 


Prevention of Completion. 


WueN a builder undertakes tocomplete a work 
n a given time, and such completion within such 











* Seo p. 364, ante, 
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given time is 

loyer, the builder is not li for any damage 
In consequence of such non-completion.—Holme 
v. Guppy, 3 M. & W., 387 (1838). 


A BUILDER or contractor may bring an action 
against his em for preventing the comple- 
tion of the , and thereby causing him 





damage, and it is no defence to such an action 
on 
the part of the contractor “was not, in the 
opi and according to the determination of 

architect, caused or occasioned by the acts 
rts v. 
Bary Improvement Commissioners, 5L. R., C. P., 


to say that the non-exercise of due diligence 


of the employer or his architect.” — 
310; 39 L. J., O. P., 129 (1870). 


[The meaning of this decision may be made 
clearer by the following statement. By the terms 
of the contract the architect may, for various 
reasons specified in the contract, give further 
time, or the employer may put an end to the 


contract, if, according to the opinion of the archi- 
tect, the contractor does not exercise due dili- 
gence, and make due progress. 

does put an end to the contract, and the con- 


tractor brings an action for being prevented from 
completing the contract. To this the employer 


pleads that in the opinion of the architect the 
contractor did not make proper progress. To 
this the contractor replies that the alleged fact 


of his not making proper progress was caused by 
yer and his architect in 
wings and in setting out 
land, &c.; to which again the employer rejoins 


the default of the em 
supplying plans and 


that, according to the opinion of the architect, 


there was no default on his part. To say this is 


beyond the scope of the architect’s authority, 
and is a question to be tried as a matter of fact. 
His authority extends, subject to the provisions 
in the contract, to giving an Opinion that the 
contractor is not proceeding with due diligence, 
but, as in law a man cannot take advantage of 
any non-falfilment of a condition the perform- 
ance of which has been hindered by himself, it 
is perfectly allowable for the contractor to rely 
upon the fact, subject to proof, that the non- 
falfilment had been caused by the act of the 


employer or his servant. And compare dicta of 


Lord Campbell, in Munro v. Batt, 8 E. & B., 739.) 





WHEN a person contracts to do an entire 
work for a specific sum, he can recover nothing 
until the work is completed, or unless it can be 
shown that it was the fault of the employer that 
the work was incomplete, or unless there is some- 
thing to justify the conclusion that the parties 


have entered into a fresh contract.—Appleby v 


Myers, 2 L. R., C. P., 651; 36 L. J., 6. P., 381 


(1867). 


[This case shows the principle of several of 


the above cases. } 








SCARBOROUGH. 


Wuere the “ sea-wind sang, shrill, chill, with 
flakes of foam,” as is Morte d' Arthur, on the 


wild north-eastern coast is one of the best-known 
It has 


resort. Dating back as a borough to the distant 
days of Henry II., having in its old castle the 
ruins that tell of the antiquity of the town and 
the iniquity of some who ruled it, and possessing 
in its fine old parish church, and in other of its 
buildings, proofs of its age, Scarborough has of 
recent years grown not because it has attracted 
great industries to itself, or because it has 
become a great railway centre, but chiefly on 
account of its position, its natural and acquired 
attractions, and its gaiety in its season. It is 


true that its disposal of some of its charms is a 


meretricious one ; 


to 
enriched town, and it has no ground 
of the result of its efforts to please. 
a a ago Scarborough was 
more 


a bathing-place. A veracious chro- |i 
nicler who visited it could enumerate 168 vessels 


as belonging to it; could tell of the, even then, 
few - Baltic and American timber 
were annually imported; could point to ship- 
ilding and the manufacture of cloth 
the “few coal-mines and the many quarries” that 
were then worked in the immedi inity. 





by some act of the em- 


The employer 


E 


as 
to 
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the town”; a railway was projected, to join the 
Leeds and Selby one; a slipway was also con- 
templated, with warehouses, bonding-yards, and 
others of the essentials of ports. The govern- 
ment of the town was in the olden style,— 
bailiffs, coroners, chamberlains, recorders, and 
common - councilmen, forming the corporate 
body and courts of session, and manorial courts 
were held. At that date, the partly-ruined 
parish church, the then new Christ Church, 
and five places of worship for Dissenters, com- 
prised the ecclesiastical structures ; and the only 
other notable building was that of the museum. 
Even then Scarborough was noted as the resi- 
dence of no small number of the nobility and 
, schools were many ; there were a couple 
of boat-builders, one shipbuilding firm, and three 
or four sailmakers; half-a-dozen circulating 
libraries os gg mental food a* a and 
townspeople; sixty or seventy lodging-houses 
were enumerated, and professors were almost 
as plentiful as shipowners. Travel and traffic 
were served by five coaches running regularly, 
and an extra one during the summer; there were 
about a dozen carriers; three vessels sailed to 
London, and one each to Hull and Newcastle, 
and these formed the means of conveyance of 
the town. The population of the parish was 
about 8,760, and its rate of increase was barely 
130 in the decade. It had handsome and 
spacious streets, beautiful terraces, its springs 
were known and its waters famed, and as the 
years passed) on, and means of ingress and 
egress were afforded to the town it began to 
grow, to cast off in a large degree its double 
character, and to become simply a health- 
resort. 
Scarborough figures still in the list of ports of 
the kingdom, but the number of entries and 
sailings yearly are from six to nine, and the 
tonnage is about 1,200 annually; 183 vessels 
are still registered as owned by it. It launches 
occasionally little wooden vessels’ of some 50 
tons, and it is still, to some extent, a good fishing 
station. It owns 214 boats, registered under 
the Sea Fisheries Act, requiring over 1,100 men 
and boys to work them; it has 820 regular, and 
about 200 occasional fishermen; but practically 
these industries are stationary. The coal-pits 
are disused, and the quarries are of less im- 
portance ; and it may be said that Scarborough 
does not maintain its position as a purely in- 
dustrial town, nor, indeed, could it have been 
expected, seeing that it has become more and 
more a servant of pleasure and pleasure-seekers. 
Its population had advanced to 24,259 at the 
last census, and summer largely swells those 
numbers. With the growih in numbers, there is 
a fully equal growth in the essentials af town 
life,—in organisations, religious, philanthropic, 
educational, and corporate. Long ago its cor- 
poration became a real representation of the 
people; and in recent years it has added a body 
for the oversight of the education of its youth, 
whilst the older organisations for allied purposes 
have grown in influence, if not innumbers. Its 
churches and chapels are equal to those amongst 
the most ornate of towns of similar size in its 
broad county ; and they are kept in countenance 
by literary and other institutions’ homes; whilst 
the erections for the use and the gratification of 
the pleasure-seekers—from the oldest bath to the 
aquarium, are all that could be looked for. The 
stately streets of two score years ago have been 
added to, the Spa has been beautified ; some of 
the hotels—notably the Grand—are amongst 











attractions, and spread them out to its visitors 
in regal style. It subsists on its beauties and 
on its sea breezes; and therefore it has the 
keenest desire to improve itself and to attract 
itself from a wider range those for whose 
pleasure it so largely lives. Although it offers, 
it does not give itself up to, dolce far niente; on 
the contrary, there are life and activity init ; to 
it pleasure is business, and round the jolly dame 
to sell, to bargain, to let. 
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[Aprit, 19, 1879. 








enefited both these towns. In the present 
day to stand still is to retrograde in the list of 
towns; and though Scarborough has not stood 
still in developing the natural beauties of her 
situation, she is laggard in the race, in neglect- 
ing to add continuously to the facilities for 
reaching the “Queen of the North.” Within a 
comparatively short distance are a score of 
populous inland towns who furnish, it is true, 
streams of visitors to the seaside; but that 
number might be many times multiplied with 
proper facilities for travel and proper attention 
to the growth of these. With an unlimited 
capacity for contributing to the health and to 
the enjoyment of no small portion of the popu- 
lation, our health-resorts should be more than 
the places of recreation for the comparative 
few ; and they should be made ready of access, 
and able to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
many; but there is much to be done before 
these things of beauty are “joys for ever,”— 
known and appreciated by the “common 


people.” 








COLLIERS’ COUNTY. 


No part of the kingdom more fally proves 
that Burke’s “age of bargaining” has come, 
and none more fully shows the change from the 
past to the present, than does the border-land 
between England and Scotland. Not only was 
that border-land the region of the ballad-writers, 
but it was also that of the events they depicted, 
—of the raids and the reivers, the harryings 
and the huntings, the battles and the betrayals 
of old. It is peopled in memory by the heroes 
and heroines of old, the streams run as they 
ran of old,—often blood-tinted ; there are the 
long moors and high hills in the prospect, but 
the animation in it is small; life centres in the 
little dales, and the farmsteads have the sur- 
roundings which fit them for mimic sieges ; and 
now and again there is in the landscape the dull 
red streak of fire. In addition to men of mortal 
frame, there are ‘“‘ wee men,” fairies, and ghosts ; 
and instead of a world of reality, we are in one 
of romance, in which each familiar object “ doth 
suffer a sea change.” The tokens of the presence 
of the nineteenth century fade away; and 
though some of its marvellous powers are want- 
ing, the endurance of the men and women make 
partial amends for that loss, whilst over all the 
land the glamour of fancy is thrown. The 
whole of the Border counties, indeed, might 
have light thrown upon their past from the 
ballads that survive, telling in quaint and 
pleasing strains the customs, the modes of life, 
and the passions of their olden inhabitants. 
From Carlisle to Berwick, and from Rookhope 
to Dumfries, we are, in fact, in the home of the 
ballad-singer, and his is one, and not the least 
pleasing of its histories. In no part of that 
historic border-land have we more varying 
scenery, or a greater contrast marked between 
on and the present than in Northamber- 

and. 

Though shorn of the proportions it once had, 
the “county north of the Humber” comprises 
its 1,800 square miles,—sufficient to prove that 
the popular idea that it is one immense coal-pit 
is ill-founded. It is true that coal-mining is, as it 
has been for generations, the prominent industry, 
but beyond it Northumberland possesses exten- 
sive manufactures; its claims to historical re- 
membrance are great, and often unique; and its 
services to modern civilisation have been many. 
It is the home of the locomotive, the practical 
birthplace of railways, and of screw steam 
colliers; its rivers are commercial streams 
widely known; its factories for engines and 
guns are world-renowned ; even its local songs 
have enduring fame; and what philologist or 
musician is ignorant of its dialect and “ burr,” 
or has not brought up the memories of the Tyne 
to the lilt of “‘ Weel may the reel row?” Yearly 
the great Northern coalfield turns out its six 
million tons of coal, and this fact, and the allied 
one that the Tyne is now our chief exporting 
river, has induced the prevalent belief that coal 
dominates over Northumberland; but, as we 
may see, it has a varied aspect, as well as 
changing and extensive industries. 

Take a map of Northumberland and mark on 
it the limits of the coalfield; a wedge-shaped 
tract from Warkworth to Tynemouth, and two 
isolated patches at Scremerston and Plashetts, 
cover only asmall portion of the county, beyond 
which there is a region legendary, historic, 
agricultural. Travelling westward by Tyne. 
side, we have a glimpse of one of the phases of 
life the great northern county shows,—that of 





places from whence their former importance 
has departed,—villages known in Roman days, 
and decaying towns, such as Corbridge ; evi- 
dences in cold mills and and dismantled far- 
naces of the ing away of later industries ; 
and over all, in fertile fields and long rolls of 
pasture-land, signs of the domination of agricul- 
ture, with, at unfrequent intervals, the inter- 
ruption of the newer dwellings to show where 
the wealth of the eastern towns builds its nests. 
Turning north-east, we traverse the scene of 
many a raid; the map is scored by the track of 
a few rivers, but the great roads are few and 
direct, and not till a large tract of country is 
passed does any considerable town present 
itself. Central Northumberland, indeed, is as 
yet undeveloped. There are rolling moors, bleak 
and dead in winter, but blooming in the summer 
months in all the hues that flowers, ferns, 
heather, and gorse, can give them; dales such 
as those through which “Jock o’ the Side” 
rode; hills that are dwarfed to mere rising 
ground in comparison with the “ cold Cheviots” 
of the north; and ancient farmsteadsand hamlets 
dotted here and there in gaunt greyness. Mor- 
peth is sheltered in its vale, unchanged by 
generations, except by its contiguous collieries ; 
Rothbury is struggling into repute as a health- 
resort; and Alnwick recalls the memories of 
the Percys,—of “ Hotspur and his gentle Kate.” 

Still northward, and the coast is wilder, the 
inland scenery bleaker, until Bamborough, from 
its headland, looks over where “ glooms the dark 
broad sea,” or Wovler is frowned down upon by 
the Cheviots, or as of yore, day dawns on Nor- 
ham’s castled steep.” In the wild scenery of the 
borderland, Chillingham projects its cattle; 
Yetholm keeps its remnants of the Gipsies’ 
Faas ; Humbledon tells meekly of the defeat of 
the Douglas; and Berwick is big with antiquity 
and stories of struggles. A sturdy race dwells 
along the windings of the Tweed and by the 
declivities of the Cheviots; but their nature 
partakes of that of their winters,—frosty but 
kindly. In the north, the great herds of sheep 
and cattle gather ; the fertilising rivers,—Tyne, 
Coquet, and others,—sweep down the dales, 
through the woods, and make the equivalent to 
sunshine in a shady place,—fertility amongst 
the bleakness of the moors and the barrenness 
of the hills. 

But the special characteristic of Northumber- 
land and of its populace is to be seen in its 
south-eastern part,—amongst its coal mines, and 
in and around the scenes that mark the course 
of the Tyne. Thecoal measures of Northumber- 
land have been long worked, and the signs of 
that protracted working are visible in the pits, 
in the disused workings whose shafts are still 
crowned with disused engine-houses, and occa- 
sionally with the old-fashioned “gin” long ago 
substituted; and in the scarred aspect of the 
country, the green fields being marked with 
huge pit-heaps, unsightly rows of colliers’ 
cottages, and other visible proofs of the 
domination of coal. The metropolis of this 
northern pitland is the town called by its natives 
“canny Newcastle,” and there are few sights 
more picturesque than it shows at night, thongh 
in the day the smoke that arises from a hundred 
factories spreads murkily over its dull roofs. 
Looking down from the grand bridge, the course 
of the river is marked by the waving line of 
lamps, by the lights in the vessels, the glow from 
many a riverside factory; and, haply. by the 
blast-flame from some distant furnace, rising 
pale and blue into the gloom. For miles down 
the river there is a rugged range of scattered 
houses, of chemical works, rolling-mills, glass 
factories, and warehouses; whilst the turbid 
stream is pressed by the keels of many a vessel, 
keel, and boat. That stream has become his- 
toric, for it flows by the scene of many an 
industrial problem successfully solved ; it 
by the works, still carried largely on, where the 
Stephensons built their first engines, by the 
great ordnance works, chemical works,—the 
largest of their kind in the world,—and through 
a long line of glass and earthenware works, 
shipyards, potteries, engine works, mills, and 
furnaces, docks of magnitude, and col- 
lieries noted as that of Wallsend, whose fame 
endures long after its coals have been worked 
out. Add to this picture that great proof 
of engineering skill, the high-level bridge ; 
the two great towns on the two banks of the 
river, with their architectural beauties; and 
some idea may be formed of the pecu- 
liarities of Tyneside scenes. Grainger and his 
successors have changed the appearance of the 





old town; Sandgate, the Wapping of Newcastle, 


a th ttc sation sient antian, 


and the locality of the “ Keel Row,” is changed; 


whilst the Side is losing its old character; and 
the dwindling of the keelmen, the growth of 
the towns, and the importation of people from 
other parts, are so changing the populace, that 
it is only when a boat musters its myriads on 
Tyneside, and the well-known “burr” floats on 
the air, that the ancient peculiarities of the 
people are brought to mind. These are some of 
the prominent points of Northumberland, now 
tamed down into a commercial county from the 
wildness of its past. The fair white-winged 
peacemaker has flown over the land, and swept 
away the lawlessness of the North, giving in 
its stead a peaceful, staid population, tending 
sheep and cattle, and rolled down a little of the 
quaintness of the South, substituting a com- 
mercial keenness which has given their district 
a proud pre-eminence in Northern commerce. 








SIR ANTONIO PANIZZI AND THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM READING - ROOM. 


Ir is very difficult to get rid of an erroneous 
belief. If a wrong statement be once printed, 
succeeding writers copy it, and it lives on, spite 
of other statements which have been made to 
set it right. This is exemplified in the bio- 
graphical notices of the late eminent librarian 
of the British Museum, Sir Antonio Panizzi, 
elicited by his lamented death; and wherein an 
amount of credit has been given to him in 
respect of the Reading-room there, to which we 
must venture to say he is not entitled. Thus 
the Times, in a leading article (April 9th), after 
applauding, justly, Panizzi’s efforts to make the 
library more accessible to students, says,— 
“And the Reading-room itself, which has 
enabled admittance to be granted to so many 
students, and is not the least of the wonders of 
this metropolis, was due to his inventive genius. 
As long as this reading-room remains no monu- 
ment can be necessary to preserve the fame of 
Panizzi; and if in the lapse of time this most 
hospitable hall of study should be abandoned, it 
would certainly remain the type of all similar 
edifices.’ And again, in a biographical notice 
in the same issue,—‘‘ On the subject of cata- 
logues, both alphabetical and analytical, on the 
plan and design of the Reading-room which 
bears his name, and which will long stand a 
monument of his constructive genius, Panizzi 
had to carry things somewhat with the high 
hand.” He is here credited, it will be seen, 
with both the design and construction of the 
apartment, but in trath he had nothing to do 
with either. The original proposition was made 
by our esteemed and accomplished friend, the 
late Professor Hosking, and we published his plan 
in 1850.* He had submitted it to the Trustees 
in 1849, saying with it,—‘ My project is to 
build in the middle of the quadrangular court, 
enclosed by the present main buildings of the 
Museum, in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying plan, a modified copy of the Pantheon 
at Rome,—that is to say, of the cupola-covered 
Rotunda known by that name,—as nearly the 
full size as ible consistently with the size of 
the area and the height of the present buildings.” 

The design actully carried out through the 
persistence of Sir Antonio, then Mr. Panizzi, 
was made by the late Mr. Sydney Smirke, and 
is illustrated by plan and view in our volume 
for 1855.¢ In after years we received letters 
from Smirke on more than one occasion com- 
plaining of the absurd attribution of the design 
to Panizzi. 

Both our old friends have passed away, and it 
would seem to be the duty of those who know 
the truth to claim for them what is theirs. 








The Cochin and Travancore Railway.— 
Tn the Builder for January 25th last, p. 111, we 
mentioned that the scheme for making this rail- 
way, in connexion with the extension of Cochin 
Harbour, had been revived. The last mail home 
from india brings news that arrangements are 
in progress for the formation of a company for 
carrying out the work. The line will be sixty- 
four miles long, and will form a junction with 
the Madras Railway at Shoranore. The route 
proposed isthrough Mooloocary, Wattakancherry, 
Trichoor, Oorangum, Chundamungalum, Paroor, 
Eyampuly, Narakel, and Cochin. Mr. H. W. 
Hadson, formerly attached to the engineer's 
staff of the Great Northern Railway, King’s 
Cross, is the engineer of the proposed line. 


* See Builder, vol. viii., p, 295, 








t See pp. 133, 138, 139, 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT LYDNEY PARK, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Tue account of the remains at Lydney Park, 
recently published,* is an’ interesting’ addition 
to the printed records already existing of the 
works left by the early occupants of this cduntry. 
When the Roman constructions in Lydney Park 
were first regularly explored (at the beginning 
of this century), the Right Hon. .C. Bathurst, 
after taking accurate plans and drawings of the 
several rooms as they successively came to light, 
composed a detailed description, in two parts, 
of the villa and the temple. His work displays 
much knowledge of ancient history and anti- 
quities, is well arranged, and written in a good 
style; but it has been considered as carried out 
to too great a length, and too discursive, for 
the purpose of the present publication. Others 
have therefore worked upon it, and the whole 
has been edited by Mr. C. W. King, who has 
added some theories which greatly increase the 
interest attaching to these remains. 

The Roman station in Lydney Park is situated 
about a mile and a half from the river Severn, 
on the western side, about nine miles above its 
confluence with the Wye, and abont twenty 
miles below Gloucester. It is probable that the 
river flowed nearer to Lydney, in former times, by 
at least half a mile, for a large tract of alluvial 
ground is known to have been formed by depo- 
position from the river within the last 150 years, 
and tradition reports that the water once came 
up within a short distance of the church at 
Lydney. 

The position which the Romans here occupied 
was @ very commanding one, and communica- 
tion might be held from thence by signals with 
the fortresses which they are known to have 
held on the opposite side of the river, such as 
those at Painswick, Selsley-hill, and elsewhere. 

The Romans appear to have occupied the 
summits of two hills now comprised within the 
park at Lydney. The larger of these, usually 
called the Camp-hill, has an area of 850 ft. by 

370 ft.; the smaller is nearly circular, and not 
above sixty yards across. 

The larger fortified area, where the principal 
remains have been found, is of an oblong shape, 
the surface having a gentle slope upwards from 
south-west to north-east. The buildings were 
placed chiefly at the lower or south-east end 
of the inclosed space. The outer wall is very 
unequal in sizé, ‘and irregular in position, so 
as not completely'to surround any part of the 
buildings. -The remaining part of the ‘area, 
except on the west_side, where the declivity is 
very steep, is bounded by a mound, formed 
apparently only of.earth. and such stones as 
might be mixed with it. On the north, where 
the ridge of the hill is prolonged, there was a 
deep fosse, with some indication of a second 
mound, 

This hill was long known popularly by the 
name of the Dwarfs’ Hill, {from the notion that 
the buildings were the work of fairies, always 
supposed to be a diminutive people. When the 
estate was purchased by Mr. Benj. Bathurst in 
1723, all this part was overgrown with bushes; 
but there were walls remaining about 3 ft. 
above the ground, particularly in a part called 
the Dwarfs’ Chapel: where this was situated 
is not now known. Many large coins and other 
antiquities were then found; and the mother of 
Mrs. T. Bathurst was fond of scratching on the 
surface and employing little girls to pick up 
any ancient articles she met with, many of 
which she is said to have sent to a friend in 
London. At that time, about 1770, the walls 
were not half so high as in the time of Mr. B. 
Bathurst. 

No regular investigation of these remains was 
ever made until the year 1805, when some holes 
having been dug for the purpose of planting 
trees, which brought to light the foundations of 


old walls, it was resolved by the late Right Hon. | god 


C. Bathurst, who then owned the property, to 
contiriue the excavations, in order’ to trace out 
the‘direction of these walls, and the form of the 
building’to which they belongéd. This work 
was carried on for several years, one workman 
only being usually employed upon it. Every 
wall was measured as it was brought to light, 
and laid down on paper; and every pavement 
was carefully copied, until the whole range of 
buildings had been discovered. tine 


* Roman Antiquities at Lydney Park,’ Gloucestershire. 
Being a Posthumous Work of the Kev, Witliam Hiley 
Bathurst, M.A. With Notes by C..W. King, M.A.;; 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri London; Long- 
mans, Green, & Go. 1879," - ipa os 
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It would appear from the extent of the build. 
ings, the e ‘of ‘some of ‘the pavements, 
the hypocausts, and the painted stucco with 
which the walls were adorned, that if this spot 
was first occupied as a military station, it 
gradually became the settled residence of a 
number of persons who guthered around the 
dwelling of the proconsul, or other officer of 
high rank. 

The series of coins found here, extending 
from Augustus to Arcadius, would lead to the 
conclusion that this station was occupied during 
the whole period of the Roman dominion in 
Britain, while the large number of them would 
seem to show that the place must have been 
vacated in haste; and the marks of fire, with 
pieces of melted lead found among the ruins, 
make it probable that the whole was suddenly 
destroyed, and never again occupied by the 
inhabitants of the country. 

The buildings extended, nearly in the direc- 
tion of north and south, entirely across the 
hill, the extreme walls on either side standing 
on the edge of the declivity. The whole breadth 
in this direction was 300 ft.; the utmost length 
across, nearly east and west, was 315 ft. 

The hypocausts found were merely to warm 
the various apartments; there are no indica- 
tions of baths. This, says Mr. King, in an- 
other part of the book, was the usual method 
for warming houses of the better class in cold 
climates, for the Romans were not acquainted 
with the use of fireplaces having chimneys ; 
the focus of poorer dwellings being simply a 
fire made in the middle of a room with a hole 
in the roof above for the escape of smoke. 
Julian, in his “ Miso :” tells a curious 
story that well illustrates the custom. Residing 
in Paris during a very severe winter, he would 
never allow his bedchamber to be warmed, 
“although this could have been done by means 
of fire under the floor, as the houses in that 
region are generally constructed.” But the frost 
growing still harder, he was forced to submit; 
but fearing lest heating the flues suddenly 
should bring the damp out of the walls, he 
ordered a brazier of live coals to be carried in, 
and narrowly escaped suffocation from the 
fumes. 

One of the buildings exposed is supposed to 
be the remains of a temple, the extreme length 
of which is 93 ft., the breadth 76 ft. The 
remains of such buildings in Britain have not 
been very frequently found, though altars in- 


not unusual. Yet it appears to have been a 
part of the policy of the Romans, when esta- 
blishing their authority over’ the British tribes, 
to promote the erection of these, as well as 
other public buildings. We are told by Tacitus, 
says Mr. Bathurst, from whose account we are 
condensing these particulars, that Agricola took 
great pains to encourage the building of temples, 
public rooms, and private dwellings, in order 
to civilise the natives, and deter them from 
their warlike propensities. It is believed that 
this building wasa temple, from the circum- 
stance of three inscriptions having been found 
within it, two of which are on bronze plates, 
the third on lead. These are evidently votive 
tablets, and were probably suspended, or nailed 
to the wall, in’some part of the building. 

It is remarkable that in each of the tablets 
now under consideration the name of the god is 
rape differently. The execution of one of 
them, however,’ seems superior to ‘the others, 
besides that the writer of it has a omen, 
and may, therefore, be supposed to havé been of 
higher rank and better education’ fhan the 
others. So that, taking his reading as the 
most correct, it is concluded by the writer that 
this temple was dedicated to a god named 
Nodon or Nodons. 

The tablet of lead’ bears a curious inscrip- 
tion, which may be thus translated :—“ To the 
Nodens. Silviants has lost aring. - Hé has’ 
given the half 'part'té Nédéns.** Allow héalth to 
none amongst (those) who bear the name of 
Sericianus’ until” he brings (it) even to‘ the 
temple of Nodens.””* ~ ° pacers ours, “tp 

The question naturally arises, whether such a 
deity as Nodons or Nodens was ever heard ‘of in 
Roman mythology, and this is discussed’ at'some 
length. Was he, it is asked, a British divinity, 
adopted by’ the ‘Romans, ‘ as” they’ ‘sométimes 
were in the habit of doing in ‘regard ih 9 reed 
of the countries they “conquered ?*’Exampleg of 
this may be seen in’ the inscriptions on Roman 
‘altars found in Cuniberland.." * *.<= 7? *'°~* 





“Another ' cénjeétire ‘ide pa *with 
Aisculapitis,» the-god~ whb*Prebitied ‘over ‘the 


scribed with the names of various deities are | q 


medical art, and whom the Romans borrowed 
from the Greeks. 

Onthe dedicatory inscription, which is of pecu- 
liar interest to us, worked in the tessclated 
pavement of the Temple, the copies hitherto 
published are supposed to be very incorrect in 
the first and last portions. They give for the 
opening four letters no more than D. or D. 4., 
and read the conclading letters as INTERAMNATE. 
Bat now, with the aid of the accurate drawing 
made at the time of its discovery, some addi- 
tional forms can be with certainty restored, and 
the whole, Mr. King thinks, may be read as 
follows :— 

“ Deo Mazimo ITerum FLAVIVS 
SENILIS PR&eses RELigionis 
EX STIPIBVS POSSVIT 
OpituLaANTE VICTORINO INTER- 
prete Latin.” 


“To the greatest God, for the second time, 
Flavius Senilis, Head of the Religion, has erected 
this, from voluntary contributions, the Director 
of the works being Victorinus, interpreter for 
the Latin tongue.” 

Mr. King proceeds to justify this interpreta- 
tion, the most important facts of which are now 
proposed for the first time; but we cannot 
attempt to follow him, but confine ourselves to 
his observations on “the director of the works,” 
Victorinus, a fresh name to be added to the 
list of ancient architects known to us. 

“ Victorinus,” posseasing neither nomen nor 
preanomen, says Mr. King, was necessarily a 
plebeiav, though at the same time freeborn. 
The name, Victorinus, being very popular in 
Gaal, we may, withont giving too much scope 
to fancy, suppose him to have been an architect 
or engineer who had come over in the train of 
Agricola with the view of pushing his fortune 
in the fine field just opened to ingenious people, 
by the newly kindled taste of his barbarian 
cousins for the arts of peace. Agricola himself 
was educated at the University of Massilia, and 
ever retained a high respect for the system of 
mental culture there pursued. 

“ This brings me to the most difficult part of my under- 
taking,—in wi manner the lost letters following rvtTxe 
are to be restored. ‘Interamnate’ has been adopted ia 
previous publications ; but a careful examination of the 
coloured plate, and a comparison of the imperfect charac- 
ters with those well preserved in the rest of the inscription, 
will convince every one accustomed to such work that the 
conclading letters are ting, and caunot by any ingenuity 
be tortured into arr. 

It is, however, to be taken for granted that. the conclud- 
ing words had described the profession of Victorinus ; to 
follow the precedent we have in the case of his employer, 
i above as ‘ Preses Religionis.’ On these grounds 
I boldly propose to read ‘ Interprete Latiné,’ ‘ Interpreter 
for the etn tongue’; a form of expression justified by 
the common usage of ‘ loqui Latiné,’ ‘ interpretari ! atiné.’” 
Fancifu! as‘this explanation may at first appear, it is based 
upon strong and, to my mind, convincing arguments.” 

The. interpreter, vrognrnc, was an officer 
attached .to every Grecian -Oracle; where, 
indeed, -his services were absolutely indispensable 
to enable the consultor:to profit by the divine 
counsel communicated in the disjointed ravings 
of the. Pythia, in: an* unknown ‘tongue, or in 
dreams. and visions ‘of the night.’ *The most 
remarkable, as well. as most ancient, notice of 
this institution is.to be found in.the “ Iliad,’ 
where Homer addresses Juviter as “ Pelasgian, 
sovereign of wintry Dodona; around dwell thy 
interpreters the Selli, with feet unwashed, and 
having the bare earth for bed.” The scholiast 
adds that their office was to explain the re- 
sponses of the god, and that they were the 
highest order of priests belonging to the place. 

Victorinus, Mr. King thinks, was clearly a 
man that could turn his hand to anything; like 
Juvenal’s half-starved Greek, he was, as cir- 
cumstances demanded,— 

‘ Augur, schosnobates, geometres, pictor, aliptes,” 
and shone in every capacity. 

- To his taste and skill the numerous tesselated 
floors of the Villa, with their graceful and varied 
patterns, bear ‘ample testimony, and lead us to 
form & high’ opinion’ of the temple that rose up 
under his direction (although nought of its archi- 
tectural features now survives), pillars and en- 
tablature having (as the absence of even their 
fragments proves) been constructed of oak. 

Sdch a uni¥ersal genius was the very man the 
times called for; and we cannot doubt that he 
“worked the oracle” to the greater glory of 
the ‘prophetic powers of ancient Nodens, to the 
edification ‘of all comers to his shrine; and, 
‘above all,'to the increased profit of his patron, 
who may very well have been one of those 
Britons whom Agricola had in his mind when he 
said their natural abilities were superior to those 
restilting from education in the Gauls,—of whom 





Cesar himself has commended the ingenuity 
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and aptitude for imitating the works of more 
civilised people. 

Before dismissing this inscription (the most 
important of its kind ever discovered for the 
remarkable facts in our early history which 
may with good reason be deduced from its 
terms), Mr. King calls particular attention to 
the support of his theory as to its date which 
the lettering itself affords. Many of the cha- 
racters slope considerably from left to right, 
which is a peculiarity of early Latin writing, 
but is never found in inscriptions of later date 
than the first century of the empire ; from which 
time downwards all the straight lines are per- 
fectly vertical. The general character of the 
writing in this dedication may be compared with 
that preserved to us in the announcements scrib- 
bled upon the house-walls of Pompeii, and goes 
far to indicate the same period. And a similar 
conclusion may be drawn from the coins scat- 
tered over the site of the Temple. 

We have said enough to justify our assertion 
of the interesting nature of the volume, and 
need only add that it includes plans, and illus- 
trations of the pavements and of many of the 
other objects found. 








UNCLAIMED PRIZES AND THE 
TROCADERO. 


Tue 21st of April is the date fixed for the 
adjudication of the works relating to the estab- 
lishment of a park on the Trocadéro. ‘Lhe 
project for the partial though permanent preser- 
vation of this portion of last year’s Great Exhibi- 
tion comprises the re-opening of a public road 
across the slope or hill known as the Trocadéro. 
The palace, which crowns the summit, will 
remain the property of the State, as the Muncipal 
Council decided, at a recent sitting, that the 
city could not undertake the maintenance of this 
public building. The gardens are to be preserved, 
as also the aquarium, and the cost of this and 
the necessary alterations is estimated at 14,8801. 
The gardens and aquarium, however, belong to 
the town, as it is only the palace itself which 
has been given up to the State. Considerable 
difficulty is experienced in dealing with the 
gardens, as they are still encumbered by all 
manner of plants, trees, and shrubs which 
belong to the National Lottery, and have not 
yet been removed by the winners. There are 
also two hot-houses, which not only contain 
innumerable flowers won by ticket-holders, but 
are themselves prizes as yet unclaimed by the 
winners. Fortunately, a very ingenious scheme 
has been suggested and adopted to escape the 
present difficulty. A trustee has been appointed 
who will proceed to sell all the prizes that have 
not been claimed, and will keep the money 
they may fetch at the disposal of the owners of 
the winning tickets, should any of these latter 
at last make up their minds to claim their 
rights. The probabilities are that many are 
not yet aware that they have won anything. 
The flowers that are likely to spoil will be sold 
at once, while the others will be kept for three 
months more, which is the legal delay allowed 
to the holders of tickets. Perhaps some winners 
are purposely waiting, as they know that good 
care is taken of the plants, and that they are 
consequently increasing in value! 








THE COST OF THE PARIS HOSPITALS. 


Contracts have been concluded for the 
maintenance in proper repair, during the three 
years comprised between the dates of April 1st, 
1879, and March 31st, 1882, of all the buildings 
beionging to the “ Assistance Publique” of 
Paris. These are divided into five sections or 
districts, and comprise eighteen hospitals, 
thirteen asylums or homes, and a number of 
offices for the distribution of alms, of assistance 
to the wounded, bake-houses, cellars, and stores 
for the making and warehousing of bread, wine, 
medicines, &c. distributed to the poor by the 
State. The cost for the maintenance of all 
these establishments in good repair during 
the forthcoming three years is estimated at 
124,4001. 

It must be borne in mind while taking these 
figures into consideration, that the system of 
out-door relief finds universal favour in Paris. 
There is no such thing as a workhouse. Hospitals 
and asylums for the insane, incurable cases, and 
chronic wget a but the idea of im. 
prisoning an able-bodied pauper, and breaking 
up his home, is altogether foreign to the French 
conception of charity and of economy in the 


matter of pauperism. Hence the heavy cost of 
building and maintaining such establishments 
as our English workhouses is avoided ; and con- 
sidering the thrifty habits and the sense of 
dignity that characterise the French working 
classes, the free distribution of out-door relief 
does not tend to increase pauperism. All over 
Paris, hospitals relieve the sick; no letters of 
recommendation are required, no certificate as 
to respectability or good character 1s demanded ; 
it suffices that the applicant should be poor and 
suffering, and the arms of charity are opened. 
In each arrondissement there is a Bureau 
d’ Assistance Publique, where out-door relief is 
given, and a regular system organised for pro- 
viding medical assistance, nurses, medicines, &e. 
to those who do not go to the hospital. Such is, 
in a few words, the Paris poor-law system, and 
such the cost of maintaining in repair the 
buildings where it is put into force. 








CO-OPERATIVE STORES, RADCLIFFE. 


THe new stores are now completed and 
opened in all branches, and they afford a striking 
instance of the beneficial power of combina- 
tion of working men in achieving desirable 
social results. 

The building is, in reality, an addition to the 
original stores, which occupied three shops, now 
amalgamated in the general arrangement. The 
whole area of the ground-floor is occupied by 
shops devoted to the grocery, flour, butchery, 
drapery, shoemaking, clogging, farnishing, con- 
fectionery, and tailoring trades, and to entrances 
to the upper stories, and to cart-entrance and 
hoist. 

The grocery trade is the chief business of the 
society, and to this department a large shop has 
been devoted, 64 ft. by 30 ft., with two rows of 
counters down the sides, and a row of seats for 
the convenience of customers in the centre. In 
most of the shops the fittings have been espe- 
cially designed to suit the needs of the trade, 
and the idea of economy of labour in distribu- 
tion has been present in every arrangement. 

The secretary’s office and board-room, each 
30 ft. by 22 ft., are upon the first floor. As the 
approach to these rooms is four times in the 
year subject to a great crush of shareholders 
going to receive their dividends, a commodious 
entrance and staircase have been provided, and 
upon these occasions the crowd of approaching 
and departing persons is divided by iron stan- 
dards and cords into a long queue, which often- 
times extends the length of the two passages 
and staircase, even to the street door. 

The library, news-room, and conversation- 
room are always marked features in co-operative 
premises, and have in this instance received 
especial care. The news-room ia a well-lighted 
room, 52 ft. by 25 ft., with a panelled pitch- 
pine ceiling, furnished in pitch-pine with news- 
paper-stands, tables, seats, writing-desk, refer- 
ence library, &c., all especially designed for the 
room. The library and conversation-room are 
arranged in convenient juxtaposition, the whole 
forming a comfortable place of resort. The 
remainder of this floor is occupied by store- 
rooms for the grocer, and show-rooms for the 
draper’s shop. This latter apartment is fur- 
nished in black and gold. 

An important feature in the general arrange- 
ment is the provision made for the general 
public in the matters of assembly-rooms, club 
and tea-rooms, &c. The large assembly-room 
is 110 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, with platform and 
orchestra capable of accommodating 240 per- 
formers. There are three large retiring-rooms 
to accommodate performers at this end of the 
room, and two large anterooms, one on each 
side of the general entrance of the other end. 
The main staircase is of stone, 6 ft. wide, lead- 
ing directly down to the street, with an exten- 
sive vestibule or landing at the top, and ample 
lavatory accommodation on the lower land- 


ee? the head of the secretary’s stairs, and 
adjacent to the platform entrance to the large 
room, is the small assembly-room, 43 ft. by 
25 ft., with open pitch-pine roof and lavatories 
and anteroom communicating directly with it. 
This room is found to be exceedingly useful 
for educational purposes, such as science and 
art and other advanced evening classes. It is 
also let for small evening parties, but its especial 
use is the accommodation of workmen’s 
benefit clubs, for which it is admirably adapted. 

The exterior design does not call for much 





comment ; it is a neat brick building with stone 


dressings. Decoration wherever introduced is 
composed of combinations of ordinary stock 
bricks. 

The work has been executed by loca! con- 
tractors at a total cost of nearly 15,000/., from 
the plans and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Maxwcll & Tuke, of Bury. 


lll. 








FRISKNEY CHURCH, NEAR BOSTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


FriskneY Cuurcy is being restored, and be- 
tween the nave arches and on the clearstory 
have been found several figures painted, evi- 
dently of ancient date. They have had three or 
four coats of whitewash, each of which has to 
be removed with a great deal of care. The 
Rev. H. J. Cheales, the vicar, writes thus :— 

“The discovery of these relics of ancient 
ecclesiastical art, after long burial beneath 
thick coats of whitewash, is in the highest 
degree interesting. Here the pious artist, 
four or five centuries ago, dedicated week after 
week his untiring effort and sanctified talent to 
the adornment of his beautiful church, and very 
rich and graceful must have been the effect of 
these spandrels of colour continued along each 
lofty wall from east to west of the entire clear- 
story, the figures grouped between each of the 
noble arches of the nave, and all surmounted by 
a@ long canopy level with the brackets of the 
nave roof. 

Upon a ground of flesh-colour tint the out- 
lines are drawn in narrow crimson, the faces of 
much dignity and sweetness, though with a 
quaint simplicity of character. The locks of 
hair are usually mingled with auburn, but in 
some cases are indicated by curves of a neutral 
blue grey. A rich brown and green seem to 
indicate some specially ornamented robes, though 
usually the crimson line alone is employed. It 
is difficult as yet to arrive at an idea of the 
general design, but one group is very clearly 
marked, a Madonna crowned by Angels. In 
each spandrel are figures, the heads encircled 
by a nimbus, some with curious vestments: one 
group, with horses’ heads in the background, is 
very curious. 

The vicar will be exceedingly obliged by in- 
formation or suggestions from any one experi- 
enced in restoring old mural paintings, and still 
more so by skilled help in the tedious and diffi- 
cult process of removing the many coats of 
whitewash without injury to the interesting 
subjects which lie hidden beneath them.” 





THE REBUILDING OF CHEAPSIDE. 


Amonest the improvements in ourstreets which 
are constantly taking place in different parts of the 
City, there are none more observable or striking 
than those which have for some time past been 
going forward in Cheapside and the Poultry, 
extending almost the entire length of this great 
thoroughfare, from St. Paul’s on the west to the 
Mansion House on the east. It may, indeed, 
not inaptly be said that almost the whole of 
this great artery is in course of reconstruction. 
A fortnight ago, continuously along a row of 
nine houses and shops on the south side, a little 
distance east of St. Paul’s, was to be seen the 
ominous announcement, “ Expiration of Lease. 
Premises coming down”; and now a hoarding 
has been erected, and the work of demolition 
commenced. Amongst the occupants of these 
premises were Messrs. Collard & Collard, the 
well-known pianoforte manufacturers. In the 
rebuilding the premises will all have improved 
frontages, stone being substituted for the old 
brick elevations which have disappeared. 
Immediately to the west of these, a lofty new 
building, with an ornamental stone frontage, is 
almost completed. Passing along on the north 
side, more particularly in the Poultry, which 
has been widened, the thoroughfare presents 
one unbroken line of new buildings, the last 
block between the corner of Old Jewry and 
Ironmonger-lane, being at present in course of 
erection. 








te Improvements Com petition.— 
We understand that Mr. James Abernethy, C.E., 
V. P. of the Institution of Civil Engineers, has 
been appointed by the Ramsgate Town Com- 
missioners to adjudicate the premiums on the 
competitive designs sent in for the proposed 
Improvements, involving a new road 





connecting the East and West Cliffs. 
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VESTIBULE OF THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 


THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL CLUB. 


Tue old clubs of Paris (few in number) are 
likely to receive some check to their prosperity 
by the appearance of a new comer, “The 
French International.” Though opened bat a 
few months since, its success has been un- 
precedented, thanks to the energy and expe- 
rience of its founder and director, M. Dupressoir. 
Here, strangers from all parts of the world are 
hospitably entertained, and will find the best 
and most agreeable society, enjoying, it is 
asserted, at the sametime, the ease, comfort, and 


luxury of their own homes. The building is! 


situated in the centre of “the gay city,” on the | Louis XVI. style. These latter occupy the whole 
Boulevard des Capucines, close to the Opera, on of the fagade, where there is a balcony of con- 
a site formerly occupied by the “ Lyons Credit | siderable length. ie 
Company.” The work of transformation was| On the second story the rooms are distributed 
confided to M. Sauffroy, who hus proved his | in a similar manner as on the first, and devoted 
capacity on more than one occasion to cope with principally to recreation. When showing a visi- 
difficulties, and in this instance he has produced | tor over the club, M. Dupressoir reserves the 
a chef d’ceuvre. crowning surprise for the last, in conducting him 
The vestibule of the club is of polished oak,|to the salle-’-manger, situated in one of the 
with a staircase in the Henry II. style, which | wings of the building. Here the architect has 
conducts to the first story; here there are|‘‘ worked wonders,” adopting the Renaissance 
saloons and billiard-rooms in the Moorish style, | style for decoration; and though he has been 
which, from their peculiarity, form a striking | lavish of his material, nothing distresses the eye, 
contrast to the grand reception- saloons in| but all is exceedingly harmonious and effective. 
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THE FRENCH INTERNATIONAL CLUB, BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, PARIS.——M. Saurrroy, Arcalrecr. 
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A fine Gobelin tapestry (seventeenth century) 
covers @ gigantic panel in a richly-sculptured 
frame. A monumental chimneypiece at the end 
of the salle reminds one of the palaces of Fon- 
tainebleau and Blois and a few other ancestral 
chAteaux which have been respected by time— 
and revolution. 

An honorary committee, composed of gentle- 
men belonging to the upper classes of society, 
carefully watch the interests and respectability 
of the club. Under their auspices musical fétes 
are organised, and other amusements of an intel- 
lectual and refined nature are provided for the 
members of the French International Club. 








TEMPLE BAR. 


Six,—As you have been ‘good enough to 
mention my name in connexion with Temple 
Bar, and to print the extract I sent you from 
the Inquest Book of St. Dunstan’s in the West 
relating to the presentment of one of the early 
London experimenters “ in the art and mystery ” 
of gas manufacture, I venture to send you the 
following description of an interesting medallion 
which the Corporation has just had cast from 
the old lead which covered the roof of the now 
demolished City Gate. 

The medallion is circular in shape, 12 in. in 
circumference, by nearly an inch deep, incased 
in a strong bronze frame, and weighs a trifle 
over 2 lb. Under a thick plate glass covering 
is seen a finely executed profile of the Western or 
Strand side of Temple Bar, the gates of which are 
represented closed. Beneath is inscribed “ Sir 
C. Wren, Arch‘,” with the City arms, and 
the names of the artists who have had to do 
with the production of the medallion, — 
“C. H. & I. Mabey, sculp.,” “Foot and 
Tebay Fecit.” The whole is surrounded with 
inscription: ‘Temple Bar: erected 1672, de- 
molished 1878; this effigy of it was struck 
from the lead formerly on the roof ;” with mono- 
gram of the present City architect, Mr. Horace 
Jones. The medallion having been executed 
under orders from the City Lands Committee, 
by virtue of a resolution passed by the Court of 
Common Council, it is pleasant to find that 
they have made this work of art a really useful 
one,—a paper- weight, which I can testify, 
having a copy before me in that cupacity ; and 
for the honour of being the recipient of this, to 
me, doubly interesting souvenir, I am indebted 
to the kindness of the Corporation through the 
Chairman of their Committee, Mr. George 
Shaw. Your readers may see the medallion 
among the other Corporation medals, in a glass 
case in the Guildhall Library. 

The history of the rise, progress, and fall of 
Temple Bar has already been chronicled in the 
Builder, bat I may, perhaps, be allowed to give 
a summary of its last days. At a Court of 
Common Council, held the 15th of November, 
1877, by virtue of a reference to committee by 
the Court on the 27th of September, it was 
resolved to pull down the Bar forthwith, with 
the exception of the abutments, and on the 21st 
advertisements invited “applications from public 
bodies and other persons for the immediate 
rem val” of the building; tenders to be sent in 
by the 12th of December. Before this day 
arrived, however, viz. on the 29th of November, 
our indefatigable citizen, Mr. J. T. Bedford, 
whose name is also so closely associated with 
the preservation of Epping Forest, obtained in 
the Court of Common Council a noble victory : 
the prevention of the sale of the materials; and 
a resolution was passed that the Corporation 
itself should take down the Bar, number the 
stones (about 1,000), and place them temporarily 
away until such time as the abutments could 
be removed, and a decision come to where to 
re-erect the gateway. The near completion 
the new Bank buildings of Messrs. Child & Co., 
and the Law Courts will enable this resolution 
to be carried into effect very shortly. 

On Tuesday, December 11, the first scaffolding 
was put up on the Strand side, and by the end 
of the month tite process of numbering was 
completed. On the 2nd of January, 1878, the 
first stone was lowered from the top cornice of 
the west front, and by the 10th, all the masonry 
down to the level of the top of the present abut- 
ments was removed. The next day all the 
stones of the centre arch, together with the 
scaffolding, were cleared, and on Sunday, the 13th, 
the traffic of vehicles, which had been tempo- 
rarily stopped, wasresamed. The following day 
saw the paviours at work i the 
roadway, which was widened on the north side. 


These few notes may prove an interesting 
addition to such of your readers as may possess 
a copy of my “Memorials of Temple Bar,” 
published ten years ago, and of which I hope, 
one of these days, to supply an enlarged edition. 

T. C. Nosis. 








ON ETCHING. 


Ar the Royal Institution, three lectures upon 
etching have recently been given by Mr. Seymour 
Haden, F.R.C.8. The course was divided into 
the history, the practice, and the printing of 
etchings. In entering upon the subject, on 
which Mr. Seymour Haden’s reputation as an 
etcher gives him the highest authority to speak, 
the lecturer said that his desire was the advance- 
ment of art, and to share with others the pleasure 
which the accidental opening of a sealed book, 
so to speak, enabled him to enjoy, to restore 
something that had been lost, to put right some- 
thing that had gone wrong for 200 years, and 
to explain what needed explanation. An excel- 
lent notice of the lectures will be found in the 
Times of the 12th inst. We take from it the 
portion relating to the practical part of etching, 
which Mr. Haden illustrated by diagrams show- 
ing the difference between the engraved line and 
the etched line, the one as by the 
triangular cutting edge cf the tool called a 
burion, which removes a portion of the metal at 
each stroke, the other as effected by the corro- 
sive action of a chemical agent upon the line 
laid bare by the drawing of the point on the 
resin-coated plate. A thud process employed 
by the etcher is that called “dry point,” which 
is intermediate between the engraving proper 
and the etching by a chemical “ mordant,” and 
this consists in incising, roughening, and other- 
wise disturbing the surface of the plate by a 
sharp style, but without removing any portion 
of its substance. The first of these methods 
was used by the early engravers, Schien, Diirer, 
Mare Antonio, L. V. Leyden, &c. It was slow, 
laborious, inartistic, and devoid of tempera- 
mental qualities, and not suitable for invention, 
as it consisted in the mechanical movement of 
the instrument against the plate and the plate 
against the instrument. This Mr. Haden demon- 
strated by showing on the plate how the engraver 
works, by moving it on a hard leather pad with 
the left hand while using the burin. The etching 
by use of a biting-in agent is done in two ways : 
1. By the use of nitrous acid, the plate bemg 
placed in a bath and removed so as to watch the 
action and stop it by varnish where it has bitten 


By using a biting-in agent, composed of chlorate 
of potass and hydrochloric acid, in the proportions 
by weight of from three to four of chl. pot., 20; 
hyd. chlor. and water, 76 parts. This he terms 


plate while in the bath. It has this advantage, 
that by commencing with the foreground obj 


ing upon the plate is in each method made in 
lines and touches of equal thickness; any 
corsections which are thought necessary 


may 
of|be made before subjecting the plate to the 


“biting-in” of the interrupted method, 
a varnish of “ Brunewi 
”; emoess of biting is prevented by the 
game means, and enforcement of lines is ob- 
tained by the direct applica:ion of the undiluted 
mordants, or by protecting the free surface of 
the plate with fresh varnish, carefully leaving 
the parts which require more biting, and then 
submitting it to the action of the mordant a 
second time. The “ biting” is of great import- 
ance,—it is the painting of the picture; as its 
conception is the-art manifestation of the poet 
side of the etcher’s character, so on it depends 
colour and effect, and the art manifestation of 
the painter side. Some etchers have one with- 





out the other, and the union of the two is rare. 
Samuel Palmer has both, Meryon also, Whistler 
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one side only, Herkomer and Hook both these 

faculties in fair degree. There is also great 

individuality in the “ biting-in.” Turner's 
“bitings” of the Liber are remarkable for force 
and mastery, as we see in some plates drawn by 
him, but not “ bitten in” by him, such as “ The 
Farmyard,” and some neither drawn nor bitten 
by Turner, such as the “Grande Chartreuse.” 
Mr. Haden prefers the continuous method, and 
among other reasons that it is free from the 
ebullition which the action of the nitrous acid 
produces, and which interferes with the view of 
the work, and is not liable to atmospheric and 
electrical interference, which sometimes prevents 
and renders uncertain the nitrous acid mordant. 
The great difference in form and properties 
between the line or sulcus of engraved plates 
and those etched by the dry point or the 
mordant was explained by the diagrams, show- 
ing the result of Mr. Haden’s long and accurate 
investigation. The incision of the burin being 
wedge-shaped, with the narrow point down, 
could only contain less and less ink as the sur- 
face of the plate was worn down in the process 
of rubbing adopted. It was thus that copper- 
plate impressions grew pale and lost richness, a 
defect which was met by the employment of 
steel, admitting of thousands of impressions of 
equal strength. Thus as much as 45,0001. worth 
of impressions had been taken from one plate. 
The cavity eaten out by the mordant in the 
etched plate was entirely opposed to that of the 
engraved plate; the diagram showed it to be 
hollowed out and larger below than at the open- 
ing at the surface, as if a slit were made in the 
top of atunnel. This is caused, Mr. Haden had 
discovered, by the mordant contiauing its action 
on the sides of the cavity but not on the surface 
protected by the varnish. Thus the containing 
power of the sulcus was greater, and the colour 
depending on this shape and volume rich, strong, 
and positive, with accent and freedom. But its 
durability was small, as the eaves, so to speak, 
of the cavity wore away, and then the mouth 
became more open and the line consequently 
thick, coarse, and blotchy,—the plate, in fact, 
being destroyed. Hence, perhaps, a hundred 
impressions was about the limit of endurance 
for an etched plate. The durability of dry- 
point plates was extremely small; the sulcus 
was shallow and delicate, the raised edges giving 
the rich “burr” soon breaking away, and the 
impressions becoming gray, all the beautifu! 
richness like the pile of velvet, peculiar to suc! 

work, vanishing rapidly and inevitably with 
repeated printing. Several very beautiful! 
examples of dry-point by Mr. Haden, with 
others, were exhibited on the screen. The dry- 


————————— 





. | point method, Mr. Haden remarked, was adopted 


by Rembrandt wholly during the third period of 
his career, when his strength and surety of 
hand enabled him to do away with the 
tediousness of the “biting-in” process. Had 
he known of the continuous process now 
followed he wonld presumably have adopted 
that. The printing of etchings, Mr. Haden 
remarked, required the printer to be an artist 
i ; few were gifted with the delicacy 
teach which belonged to the organi- 
of an etching printer. The steel-plate 
i — attempt to print from an etched 

but he was sure to fail, as his method of 
ink into and off the steel-plate was 
etching. In concluding the course, 
urer, in forcible terms, pointed out how 
the profession of art was only too closely allied 
now with trade combinations, and that it would 
never regain its independence and self-respect 
which have been lost while thus shackled and 
intimidated. Is was true its gains were out of 
ion to those of the learned pro- 
fessions. When he heard of 2,000 guineas for 
@ portrait, 3,000 for a landscape, he rubbed his 
eyes and asked himself if he ought not to be 


geting 4,00 guineas for curing a fever, 10,000 
@ pleurisy, and 50,000 for saving a life! It 
was said that, abnormal as th's seemed, it would 
still go on; but he was told that the high- 
pressure of the last fifteen years can no longer 
be kept up,—that the inevitable reaction is 
setting in, the bubble, inflated to bursting, wants 
but a touch to be gone. He wished that these 
words could supply that touch, and that the 
days of art for art’s sake could come back to us 


again. 
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Torquay Fever Hospital.—The Local Board 
have invited Mr. Ernest Turner, of London, to 
visit the town and advise upon the best scheme 





for the proposed fever hospital. 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
STUTTGART. 


Tu® erection ot a new Roman Catholic church 
in Stuttgart became when, in conse- 
quence of the great addition to the population, 
the number of Catholics residing in the capital 
city of Wiirtemberg had increased in such a 
degree as to render the existing church inade- 
quate. The church ia the Untere Kénigsstrasse 
provided sitting accommodation for bat 900 
persons out of a congregation of 12,000. 

The old Catholic church, as it is still to be 
seen in the Kénigsstrasse, stood formerly in the 
Solitude, the residential quarter created by 
Duke Charles, and .was moved to exclusively 
Protestant Stuttgart, in 1808, by order of King 
Frederick. The want of a Catholic church had 
made itself felt also there after the duchy of 
Wiirtemberg had been made an electorate, and 
this again into an independent kingdom. The 
territory added by Napoleon I. contained a 
population for the greater part Romanists. 

The means for the construction of the new 
church have taken some considerable time to 
collect. The building committee, having at last 
been liberally assisted by gifts from the royal 
family, the state, and the town, was enabled to 
begin operations in 1871, the time of erecting 
the building being calculated at four years. 
The plans were designed by the court architect, 
Oberbaurath J. von Egle. They received the 
first prize at the German Art Exhibition held at 
Munich in 1876. 

The church, as the illustration shows, is cruci- 
form. It is divided into nave and two aisles. 
The length of the church is 180 ft. clear; the 
width of the nave is 64 ft.; and the greatest 
length of the transept, 105 ft. The site selected 
permitted of the church standing free on all 
sides. The style is the Geometric. The building 
material chosen was Keuper sandstone, of a 
tint almost white; the carving is in grey sand- 
stone. This has produced a blending of colour 
extremely pleasing to the eye. 

In speaking of the architecture of Stuttgart 
in a former article, we remarked how extremely 
poor the city was in church steeples until but 
a few years ago. This fact made the profile of 
the town appear all the flatter as the picture 
was surrounded by a rich frame of well-wooded 
hills. The new church, by its two equal-sized 
steeples, was the first to effect some change to 
the physiognomy of the town, which was all 
the more striking as the two towers in question 
are light in colour, in contrast with the surround- 
ing seaof houses. The illustration reproduces the 
character of the principal front of the church. 
Two side entrances correspond to the three 
principal portals of the nave and aisles. The 
former, like the centre one, have covered 
porches; that of the nave projects as a vesti- 
bule. The gallery, placed in the gable of the 
nave, between the lanterns of the two towers, 


has a good effect. The steeples are each 210 ft. | P 


high; at the intersection of the nave and 
transept rises a fléche. The church is full of 
light, twenty-five windows being placed in the 
choir, nave, and aisles. The largest are the 
two principal windows of the transept and the 
window over the organ. These three are 
especially attractive by their delicate tracery. 
The flow of light is tempered by the stained- 
glass windows. The groined vaulting displays 
plainly both the colour and joints of the brick- 
work used. The vaults are, besides, adorned 
by frescoes. ; 








WOOD PAVING FOR CHELSEA. 


Tue paving of the King’s-road with wood has 
been a source of much discussion at the Chelsea 
Vestry, and even now, the question may 
be considered settled, there is discontent. Last 
week, considerable well-founded demurring took 
place before the report of the committee on the 
subject was adopted. ‘That committee had 
been appointed—* with to act”—to 
settle the details of the me, and “to make 
such arrangements for the supply of blocks as 
they think most expedient, at a 0 fe not exceed- 
ing 61. 7s. 6d. per 1,000 blocks delivered under 
a contract deed.” The committee construed 
this “ power to act” into a ion for them 
to enter into a contract involving an expendi- 
ture of 4,000/. or 5,000. without submitting the 
matter to open competition. Although the 
tender accepted is precisely similar in amount 
to the maximum fixed by the Board, some mem- 
bers think that before definitely accepting a 
tender involving so large an outlay they should 





have invited tenders in the usual way, instead of 
selecting three favoured firms. It is even 
asserted that a responsible firm is ready to 
supply the blocks at a much lower price. The 
estimated outlay for the paving is 16,6251., with 
a farther sum of 9751. for alterations in air- 
gratings and gullies. The surveyor is to receive 
as extra remuneration 2d. per yard superficial. 








IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


For some time past a very loud cry has 
been raised in the neighbourhood of Totten- 
ham and Edmonton respecting the character 
of the materials used in the erection of 
houses; and so rapidly has this spread, that 
the Tottenham Local Board of Health have 
begun to take active measures against those 
infringing their bye-laws. The effect of this 
activity and zeal for the health of the parish 
may be gathered from the following case, which 
was heard lately at the Edmonton Police-court 
on Monday last, and has created considerable 
interest amongst builders generally :— 


Arthur Jukes, of 13, Buckingham-road, Wood-green, 
was summoned at the instance of the Tottenham Local 
Board of Health, for that he, on the 19th ult., did begin 
to erect certain new buildings, to wit, four dwe!ling-houses, 
situate in Tewkesbury-road, en Sisters’-road, the foun- 
dations of which did not rest upon solid ground, or upon 
concrete, or upon some other solid substructure, as 

uired by Bye-law 104 of the Local Board. 

r. Crowne (clerk to the Local ae ee in 
eupport of the summons, and briefly stated of the 
case, before calling the surveyor to prove the offence. He 
also read the bye-law relating to the offence, which pro- 
vides that the walls of all new rest upon 
solid ground or concrete, or some solid substructure. In 
= ———* one Y ageeneg gp had been used for 

e foundations which, out o! ight call 
concrete, but to which the tow’ ood boo Pay ce i 
F gacee J Tewkesbury-road was one of the new on 
the right-hand side of Seven Sisters’-road, and nearly 
— the Woodberry Hotel. 

r. De Pape, surveyor to the Local Board, was then 
called and prodaced samples of materials used by the 
defendant, and which consisted of earth, stones, and im- 
properly-burnt clay, These were being mixed and thrown 
into the trenches, which were only 6 in. deep instead of 
12 in., and the bricks were at once aia vane any time 
whatever being allowed for the material to é. It was 
impossible, however, to make concrete from such rubbish, 
which, at its fall value, was not worth 5s. per cubic yard, 
while approved concrete would cost about 10s, 6d. per 
cubic yard, so that, ly calculating the difference, 
defendant saved about 41. 10s.on each house by the use of 
improper materials for foundations, _The defendant asked 
ifthe material in use would not make good concrete if 
properly ‘“‘screened”’; but the surveyor said it was im- 
possible to screen such material as that produced. 

Mr. Crowne said it was only necessary to point out that 
if foundations of houses were to be of such material, it was 
utterly impossible for houses themselves to stand any 
time. The penalty for the offence was 5l., and in the 
event of its being continued any time due notice 

iven, a further ity of 40s. per day. On the 20th 
ffarch (the da ollowing the samples Nicos teietah elles 
was sent to defendant, — him against a con- 
tinued use of the improper ial, but since then the 
buildings had been ith. no 
wish to show # harsh spirit towards the defendant, as he 
had not previously offended, and therefore it was thought 
that one summons would suffice for the four houses, and 
be the means of checking a repetition of the offence com- 


Defendant said that some time after Mr. De Pape left 
the premises a city surveyor, who was acting for the pur- 
Seing tobd'€ Mi, De Fape's proceedings, sala ths sunnete 

of Mr, ‘ape’s p ings, sai concrete 
was good and that he would accept it. Where he 
(defendant) came from (Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire 
builders were not in the habit of using concrete, they built 
—_ upon the foundations; he had built over 
1, ouses, and never was in conflict with a local Board 
before, and his present offence was certainly committed in 


The Chairman.—Have you taken out this concrete ? 

Defendant.—I have not. 

The Chairman,—lIs it your intention to do so for these 
four houses P 

Well, it will simply ruin me if I have to ‘pull down these 

ee ee 

Mr. Doe.— ou talk about ruining yourself if you have 

1 ot select edict but what about ruining the pur- 


een nae tare Semies beers to 
pag 9 piety oe and if he is ruined that is his busi- 
ness. With respect the value of good concrete, however, 
the real difference between the ved and the produced 
material was so little that it be madness to put the 
bad material in; in fact, it would not cost 10/, to use good 
watn Com (eungitietes ai ¥) eee 

r. Goff (magistrate’s clerk) explai to Bench 
that the offence would have to be regarded as continuing so 

as the houses shall remain on the foundations com- 


of, 
Mr. Howard asked if there was a clause in any Act by 
which defendant could be compelled to pul! down these 
houses; but Mr. Crowne said that matter would have to be 
considered, 

The Chairman said the case had been clearly proved, and 
there was the less excuse, inasmuch as, according to 
defendant's own showing, the difference between sutliciently 
good concrete and the material was trifling. At the 
present time a number of houses were being built in 
the neigh » and it was essentially necessary that 

should be built upon stable foundations, and not u 
called but which was so indifferent that 
it was scarcely fit to build a Defendant was 
es of the offence, pln eae thoy 


the Bench would therefore impose the full of 51, for 
the infringement of the ww, and 40s, per day for ten 


Pp 


days for the continuing offence, which would make the total 
251., rwith costs. He might say the Bench 
were as far as they could to put an end to such 
houses as those just complained of, and which in a very 
short time must become unfit for human habitation. 
Builders, however, were now aware of the law, and if they 
in running the risk of using bad materials they 
must, of course, bear the uences. If there should 
be any further complaints he should advise Mr. Crowne to 
take out a summons for each house, so that if a person 
were building ate A houses, and an offence against the 
bye-laws were proved, the penalty of 5/. per house and 4's. 
per day would certainly be enforced. 
The money was subsequently paid. 








THE LIABILITY FOR 
WORKS EXECUTED UNDER THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 1875. 


Ir is very seldom that a new statute appears 
among the Acts of Parliament touching rights 
of property without coming in some way or 
other under the notice of the Courts of 
Justice. In fact, it is rather desirable than not 
that such Acts, if there is any doubt about 
their provisions, should as soon as possible be 
criticised from the Bench; for this often pre- 
vents a large number of disputes, much vexa- 
tion, and abortive and expensive litigation which 
the public never have the chance of noticing. 

Therefore, when the case of The Swindon 

Board. of Health v. Hinton was quite recently 
decided by the Queen’s Bench Division, it was 
satisfactory to find a point of some doubt in 
relation to the Public Health Act, 1875 (38 & 
39 Vict., c. 55), cleared up, so that both sanitary 
authorities and house-owners will, so far as the 
scope of this decision goes, be no longer in 
doubt in regard, on the one hand, to their rights, 
and, on the other, to their liabilities. So far as 
the facts of this [case go, the matter lies in a 
nutshell; but it will, first of all, be well to give 
the material of the 150th section of the 
Public Health Act showing what is the power 
of urban sanitary authorities in certain events. 
The section runs as follows :— 
“Where any street within any urban district, 
or the carriageway, footway, or any other part 
of such street is not sewered, levelled, paved, 
metalled, flagged, channelled, and made good, 
to the satisfaction of ths urban authority, such 
authority may, by notice addressed to the re- 
spective owners or occupiers of the premises 
fronting, adjoining, or abutting, on such parts as 
may require to be sewered, &c., require them to 
sewer, &c., within a time to be specified on such 
notice. If such notice is not complied with, the 
urban authority may, if they think fit, execute 
the works mentioned or referred to therein, and 
may receive in a summary manner the expenses 
incurred by them in so doing from the owner in 
default, according to the frontage of their re- 
spective premises, &c.” 

This, then, being the law as laid dawn by the 
recent Act of Parliament, the facts were that 
@ person named Hinton had been required to 
pave a portion of a footway at Swindon opposite 
three houses which were his property. This he 
refused to do, and the Board of Health, in pur- 
suance of their powers under the above section, 
had the work done by their own men. But be- 


)|fore the completion of this work Hinton had 


transferred the houses in question to another 
person of the name of Deacon. But under the 
250th section of this same Act the Board are 
empowered to recover the expense of work done 
by them, in pursuance of the 57th section from 
the owner of the premises. This section, so far as 
it is material to the decision of this question, is 
but short. ‘Where any local authority have 
incurred expenses for the repayment whereof 
the owner of the premises for and in respect of 
which the same are incurred is made liable 
under this Act, such expenses may be recovered, 
together with interest, &c., from any person who 
is the owner of such premises when the works 
are completed for which such expenses have 
been incurred.” Hinton very naturally refused 
when called upon to pay to do so, saying that 

Deacon was the owner in default, so far as pay- 

ment for the expenses was concerned. The 
magistrates, however, agreed with the view of 
the Board of Health, and made an order upon 

Hinton to pay the required sam. He appealed 
to the Sessions, where the magistrates’ decision 
was reversed, and thereupon the question came 
before the Queen’s Bench Division, who also 
decided that Hinton was not liable. And, in- 
deed, it seems obvious that this decision is in 
accordance, as the Lord Chief Justice said, with 
common sense and justice, and is clearly right 
from a legal point of view. Because the words 
of the 257th section are, to our minds, perfectly 





plain and clear; “the owner of such premises ” 
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when the works are completed “seems to us 
about as obvious a collocation of words as it is 
possible to find. The very fact that the words 
“ when completed” are inserted clearly removes 
all ambiguity, and has in itself a distinction 
which would not have existed if merely the 
words “ the owner” had been found in the Act. 
And, of course, too, it is clear that the person 
who gets any benefit,—if benefit there be,—from 
the new sewering, flagging, or other works, is 
the person in occupation at the time of the com- 
pletion of the work. Moreover, any hardship 
in the shape of unexpected demands on the new 
owner's purse need not exist, because before 
taking a house in respect of which such a liability | 
as arose in this case will be incurred, the new | 
owner can make private arrangements with the | 
original owner that he, and not the new owner, | 
is to pay for these works ; in fact, he requires, if 
he wills, it to be indemnified. If he does not do | 
this, it is only fair and reasonable that he should 
pay the amount demanded by the Urban Sanitary | 
Authority of the district. 
At any rate, this decision puts an end to any 
doubt which may have hitherto existed in regard | 
to the liability of an old and new owner, and | 
considering how often builders and others are 
disposing of houses near which public works of 
this class are being executed, it is well that a 
true knowledge of the law on this point should 
exist in the public mind. 
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OPENING OF THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


In order to render the exhibition as complete 
as possible, and historically illustrative of the 
entire subject of electric lighting, the Council 
of the Albert Hall request the co-operation of 
all those who are in possession of objects, 
whether of past or of present interest, in direct 
connexion with the subject, and they invite 
them to communicate thereon with the manager 
of the hall. 











RAINE’S ASYLUM AND SCHOOL. 
PROPOSED SALE OF THE BUILDINGS AND FREEHOLD, 


Tue Guardians of St. George’s-in-the-East 
contemplate the enlargement of the workhouse 
in Charles-street, Old Gravel-lane, and with the 
view of carrying out this object they have been 
in communication with the trustees of Raine’s 
Charities for the purchase of the buildings 
belonging to the charity adjoining the work- 
house. 

At the last meeting of the guardians a com- 
munication was read from Mr. Taylor, clerk to 
the trustees of the charities, stating that at a 
meeting of the governors a resolution had been 
passed to the effect that the trustees were 
willing, subject to the approval of the Charity 
Commissioners, to accept the sum of 6,000I. for 
the freehold of the asylum and school belonging 
to the charity. The guardians have agreed to 

_ consider the offer at a special meeting. 

We understand that in the event of the offer 

being accepted, and the property being sold to 
the guardians, the trustees of Raine’s Charities 


Tue east wing of the new Law Courts having are desirous of purchasing land in the country 


been completed, it will be opened for business 


for the erection of a new asylum and schools, 


on Monday next, the first day of Easter term, | the district in which the schools are at present 
when the masters, registrars, and other officers | situated being so densely populated, and sur- 


of the Chancery division will take formal | 
possession of the apartments in this portion of | 
the building. During the last fortnight a large 
number of joiners, carpenters, and others have 
been busily engaged in fitting up the several 
offices, which, from their large number, is a 
work of considerable magnitude, and in order 
to ensure their completion for occupation on 
Monday next, relays of workmen have been em- 
ployed both day and night, including the holiday 
week. At present the law offices of the 
Chancery department are scattered in Chancery- 
lane, and the neighbourhood, which has hitherto 


rounded by dock and other works of a similar 
character. 








THE NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
ARCHITECT. 


Ar the Northumberland Easter Quarter 
Sessions, the Moot Hall Committee reported that 
there had been seventy-three applicants for the 
post of county architect, and they recommended 
the appointment to be made from the following 
three gentlemen :—Mr. John Cresswell, archi- 





been felt as a great inconvenience, but after | 
Monday they will be concentrated under one 
roof in the new building, the principal approach 
being through the gateway under the tower in 
the Strand. Within the last few days the 
ornamental Gothic arcade between Bell-yard and 
the western boundary of the east wing has been 
fully exposed to view, and the removal of the 
unsightly remaining north buttress of old Temple 
Bar is now all that is required to complete the 
Strand eastern elevation of the Courts. Its 
non-removal is said to be owing to some 
differences or misunderstanding between the 
Cee and the Metropolitan Board of 
jorks. 








LECTURE ON ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


With the view of elucidating the leading 
practical and scientific points in connexion with 
the system of electric lighting as compared with 
other means and methods of producing artificial 
light, the Council of the Royal Albert Hall have 
arranged for the delivery cf an illustrative 
lecture on the general subject, associated with 
concurrent exhibitions of the various schemes of 
electric lighting, the mechanicai adaptation of 
the different magneto-and dynamo-electric pro- 
cesses, together with gas-motor engines adapted 
for driving such machines, on the evening of 
Wednesday, the 7th of May next, and that the 
exhibition shall remain open until the end of 
the week, The Council of the Society of Tele- 
graph Engineers have appointed a working 
committee to co-operate with the Council of 
the Albert Hall in organising the exhibition ; und 
the undertaking is sanctioned by the direct 
personal interest of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, president of the Albert Hall 
Corporation, who has signified his intention of 
being present. 

The inaugural lecture will be delivered 
by Mr. W. H. Preece, M. Inst. C.E., electrician 
to her Majesty’s Post-office. 

Success may be predicted for the exhibition 
by the assent of the representatives of most of 
the electric light systems to be represented at 
it,—such as the Siemens, Gramme, Lontin, 
i ae Jablochkoff, Rapieff, Wallace. Farmer, and 
others, 


tect to the Corporation of Manchester; Mr. 
Robert J. Johnson, Newcastle; and Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, Newcastle. The salary is 2501. a year, 
together with all actual travelling expenses, and 
a commission of 5 per cent. on the first estimated 
cost of all new buildings. All county buildings 
will be placed under the architect’s charge, and 
he is to personally inspect and report upon them, 
and is to reside in Newcastle. Mr. Cresswell 
was almost unanimously appointed. 








CONTEMPORANEOUS ART. 


In the lecture on “‘Contemporaneons Art, as 
illustrated by the Great Paris Exposition of 
1878,” which Mr. Forbes-Robertson delivered 
before the Society for the Encouragement of 
the Fine Arts in their Rooms in Conduit- 
street, he summed up British art-character- 
istics in this wise,—‘‘ Modesty, in the main, 
as to the choice of subject, the familiar 
being preferred to the far, but in either case 
with a quiet reserve of force which State 
encouragement might call into active play; and 
a sense of colour which, with like opportunity 
for development, might become grand. In the 
portraiture of Nature, whether literal or ideal- 
ised, British artists have always commanded 
respect, and within such limits as they work 
they are not to be beaten by any country.” 
After citing John Brett’s method of treating the 
sea, on.the one hand, and Hamilton Macalium’s 
on the other, the lecturer alleged that no French 
artist had as yet attained to a like perfection, 
either in the one method of handling or in the 
other, although emulation of both had been 
frequently attempted. As masters of brushwork 
and colour, he pointed to John Everett Millais and 
John Pettie; and as a designer and one skilled 
in all Academic knowledge, and filled with a 
Classic imagination, chastened and yet sublimed 
by modern thought, and with a solemn sense 
of the exceeding preciousness and sanctity of 
art, he named the President of the Royal 
Academy. He regarded Gregory and Herkomer 
as foremost among the coming young men, and 
thought the British Fine Art Section s 
the expectations of every one. “ Let us declare 
our unmixed satisfaction,” said the lectarer, 
“that Meissonier and other eminent French 
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artists should have expressed delight with our 
exhibition, and that the Paris Figaro should have 
described the British Art Section as ‘an event 
and a charm.’” 

In like manner, Mr. Forbes-Robertson described 
and differentiated the varions art-schools, from 
Boston, U.S., to St. Petersburg, finding in them 
all palpable evidences of French influence, 
“Some six or eight years ” he said, “ Russia 
closed the art-schools which had flourished so 
long at Warsaw, and told the Polish students 
if they wished to study art they must come to 
St. Petersb Students, however, whether 
Polish or Russian, did not find at St. Petersburg 
what they wanted, and accordingly they went 
to Paris, where they did.” Siemiradski, the 
painter of the “Living Torches of Nero,” was 
undoubtedly Western in his method, although 
Oriental enough in his choice of subjects; and 
Veretschagin, another of their great painters, 
it is well known, was a pupil of Gerome. Even 
in the modern Spanish revival created by 
Fortuny, and in the Munich school itself, 
hitherto so peculiarly German, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson saw, at least in several of its sections, 
evidences unmistakable of the universal re- 
gard in which the masters of Gallic art were 
held. America he compared with Italy, inas- 
much as the wsthetic instinct of the people 
sought for expression more in plastic than in 
pictorial art. American, like Russian, artists, 
were keenly assimilative, and some of the best 
art-criticism in the English tongue had been 
penned by Americans. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson closed a frequently- 
applauded and very successful lecture with a 
vivid description of Becker’s grand picture of 
Rizpah scaring away the birds of prey from the 
bodies of the “seven men of the sons of Saul, 
whom David had delivered into the hands of the 
Gibeonites, who hanged them on the hill before 
the Lord,” and concluded in these words,— 
“ Gallic art embraced within itself all methods 
and all schools, whether familiar or severe, 
classic or romantic, large or little ; and to Paris, 
as to a home and a shrine, flock eager art- 
pilgrims from every land. There is no paint- 
able thing in the heavens above or in the earth 
beneath, in the imagination of man or in the 
storied incidents of his race, which France has 
not essayed, and essaying has not achieved. 
She is the true inheritrix of the art traditions 
and art glories of the Renaissance.” 











“ART FOR ART.” 


Sin,—Ilf “Art-for-Good” will refer to the 
report in your columns of Mr. Caine’s lectures, 
he will find that he does not “recollect rightly ” 
when he accuses the lecturer of saying, in one 
place, “ that the artist should be self-conscious, 
and in another that he should not.” The words 
really used were these:—“ We cannot easily 
bring ourselves to believe that either moral or 
artistic self-consciousness can inspire true art- 
work, or even so much as nestle at the root of it. 
We know that men have consciously wrought 
great work for the praise of achievement, and 
for the expression of religious feeling; but we 
cling to the belief that the noblest and best has 
been done when the artist has forgotten his pur- 
pose and yielded himself up with abandon to his 
mood. .... Nevertheless, all art is essentially 
self-conscious.” And allow me to suggest to 
“ Art-for-Good,” that artists will see nothing 
contradictory in this passage, and will find no 
difficulty in comprehending the difference 
between the artist’s consciousness that his 
nature is pure, and his consciousness of an 
ethical aim in his work, which latter is the 
“ moral or artistic self-consciousness, which can 
inspire no true art-work.” The man who 
deliberately subordinates his ‘art to an ethical 
purpose, in that moment ceases to be an artist, 
and becomes a mere preacher,—doing good, 
perhaps, in his own small way, but the bo 
good of the written text, instead of the bound- 
less good of the unwritten flower. The true 
artist must reproduce what he sees, not what he 
thinks he ought to see: once let that self- 
consciousness, that feeling of what ought to be, 
take possession of him, and his art is dead; in 
the words of Ruskin, on that supreme artist, Shak- 
speare, “todo any good or get any good, in the 
common sense of good, was not to be within his 
permitted range of work. He must be utterl 
without anger, utterly without purpose . . . a4 
for him, the founding of institutions, the preach- 





ing of doctrines, or the re: ion of abuses. 
Neither he, nor the sun, on any morning 
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that rose together, receive charge from 
their r concerning such things. They were 
both of them to shine on the evil and the good ; 
both to behold unoffendedly all that was upon 
the earth, to burn unappalled upon the spears of 
kings, and undisdaining upon the reeds of the 
river.” The artist must be perfectly uncon- 
scious of good, or evil, as affecting his art, and 
thus alone can he reach her sublimest heights, 
and, leaving behind the darkened circles of 
punishment and pain, stand once more, with 
Virgil and Dante, “ quindi uscimmo a riveder le 
stelle.” Logic and common sense are valuable 
servants, but bad masters; since, as Hegel 
profoundly says, “the heart, the emotional part 
of man’s spiritual nature, is recognised as that 
which can and ought to come into i 
the truth.” And “Art-for-Good,” following what 
he conceives to be their light, misses both them 
and the truth beyond them; one part of which, 
and one only, it is their function to unveil. As 
to his definition of our creed, I can only say the 
clauses are quite new to me, and I believe 
neither known nor recognised by any one, save 
“ Art-for-Good” himself, whose imagination in 
this case leaves common sense far behind, 
and logic out of sight altogether! I shall leave 
his deduction from what he imagines to be our 
tenets unchallenged; my object being to vindi- 
cate the doctrine of art for art, as enunciated by 
Mr. Caine, from a mistaken charge of contra- 
diction, not to discuss reason versus instinct ; 
and I may conclude with the saddened words of 
one who has devoted his life to art and art 
teachings, “ Every day convinces me more and 
more that no warnings can preserve from mis- 
understanding those who have no desire to 
understand,” Kvecxyn Pyne. 








WEYMOUTH DRAINAGE. 


Sir,—Some years ago the Local Board of 
Health, finding that Weymouth, to hold her 
own as a first-rate watering-place, must 
be possessed of good drainage, decided to 
call in the services of Mr. Hawksley, the 
engineer, but, after having obtained his 
opinion and probable cost of draining Wey- 
mouth, they rejected him and employed Sir 
John Coode, who was not @ sanitary engineer, 
and who caused a dam to be placed across our 
backwater, and turned the sewage into the har- 
bour, where it remains until the tide flows in, and 
then it is carried up over the dam into the back. 
water, and also into other people’s property, 
thereby causing great nuisances to accumulate. 
The Local Board, after spending upwards of 
30,0001. on this scheme of drainage, are called 
upon by the Local Government Board to remove 
the sewage from the harbour, and, in fact, re- 
— desde sguces! “a Peg sy A agin which, in 
all probability, wi or t ing of 
another 30,0007. efile 

The Local Board was warned that they were 
doing wrong, yet they persisted in spending the 
ratepayers’ money [on a scheme which they 
knew would not answer; and now, having 
brought the sewage into private timber-pounds 
belonging to other people, they have issued 
summonses against the parties, to try and 
compel them to remove the sewage from their 
timber-pounds. Some of the members of the 
Local Board,—namely, Messrs. Robens, Lundie, 
and Milledge,—are also i for the 
borough, and are the plaintiffs in the action, 
and they have determined to sit and try and 
decide their own case. Is there an instance of 
this description on record, where plaintiffs have 
sat and tried their own cases? Q. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND COST 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


In a recent issue you refer to the question of 
the cost of the school buildings of the London 
School Board, and suggest that it might not be 
impossible for some of the architectural pro- 
fession to decide what should be the average 
cost of such buildings. 

Permit me, Sir, to remind you that, apart 
from the mere expression of professional 
opinion, there are some practical data at our 


of | disposal which should show conclusively at what 


cost the London Board Schools can be built. I 
enclose a list of some twenty-four schools 
erected for the London School Board from the 
designs and under the superintendence of what 
I may term “Outside Architects,” as distin- 
guished from the permanent architect of the 
Board. The cost of these schools is taken from 
the Board’s printed statements, and includes in 
all cases the architect’s commission. These 
buildings all provide exactly the same super- 
ficial area per child as the schools now being 
erected; they are all substantially built and 
well finished, and, in int of architectural 
treatment, will, I think, compare favourably 
with the more recent buildings. These schools 
provide accommodation for 26,358 children at 
a cost of 209,2451., or 71. 18s. 9d. per child. 
As the work was executed during the prosperous 
years of 1872 and 1873, it cannot be pleaded 
that prices were lower than now. 

It should be borne in mind that this is the 
average cost of a large number of schools, 
covering consequently many exceptional cir- 
cumstances, arising as to foundations, &c.; so 
that, for the purposes of comparison, these 
schools are put upon the same terms as those 
now being erected for the Board. 

As the architect of one of the largest of 
the schools thus erected, I trust that you 
will find space for this communication, showing 
what has been done, and, in my judgment, what 
may be done in the future. As you very clearly 
point out, the annual increase in the number of 
children to be provided for renders it inevitable 
that the building of additional schools will be 
necessary every year, and that, therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance that some reasonably 
definite standard of cost should be ascertained. 

It is almost needless to remind you that the 
schools now being built for the London School 
Board, together with those erected during the 
last three or four years, have averaged in cost 
over 111. per child, and that the cost is still 
increasing, in many schools amounting to as 
much as 121, and 131. per head. 

Taos. W. ALDWINCKLE. 





Srz,—Some valuable information u this subject was 
ie. cues a brief period, your heading of 


The Builder's ee — — into “ cost of — 
ings, residences, fence-walls, an ing out grounds,” 
&c. The cost of the sites was ond yn of 
ehildren provided for, and thus the price per head was 
readily . If it had been continued it would have 
been most useful in such a discussion as you have pro- 
posed. Would it be too much to ask some of those whose 
practice in this kind of work has been extensive, to ive, 


in a form which you might , their experience of the 
cost of such ings and works, both under School Boards 
and under the Voluntary system ? Query, 








THE CAUSES OF DISEASE. 

S1r,—We owe a deep obligation to the Builder 
for its persistent advocacy of sanitary legisla- 
tion. But for the Builder, we might have gone 
i style for another century. 
And I trust when the entire body politic shall 
have rubbed its eyes into wide-awakeness, that 
. not forget to give honour where honour 
is due. 

Still, sir, you are fully aware, as your 
leader in last week’s issue shows, that there yet 
remains much room for investigation in these 
matters. The health of stable- keepers, of 
sewer fy ay oe the exemption of the inhabi- 
tants of Ghetto, during the awful visitation 





and Mrs.-——— were constantly complaining of 
dyspepsia. My friend somewhat disturbed by 
these frequent complaints, and perbaps, too, 
somewhat irritated by the dyspeptic symptoms 
which were beginning to manifest themselves 
in himself, could at last hear these complaints 
no longer without remonstrance, and exclaimed, 
“The cause is simply this, we eat too much!” 
The Archbishop, leaning over towards Mrs. ——, 
said, “Do you hear what Mr. —— says? He 
says we eat too much, and upon my word | 
believe him to be quite right.” My friend, 
receiving this encouragement, centieial “There 
is, to begin with, the breakfast, with all kinds 
of viands, cakes, &c.; then there is the abun- 
dant luncheon, offering a variety to tempt the 
appetite ; and then, to crown all, there is the 
late dinner, with its numerous dishes, its 
delicacies, its fruits, and its choice wines. Can 
any one be moderate in either case under the 
weight of temptation? What is the conse- 
quence ? the digestive organs are daily over- 
taxed; the mischief from this cause accumn- 
lates; the whole system is at last thrown ont 
of gear and corrupted. There is nothing for it 
but a timely self-denying ordinance, or disease 
and premature death. The fact is, that people 
of great means “live to the top” every day. 
Consequently there is no reserve force, for this 
is all consumed in endeavouring to surmount 
the weight of difficulties daily presented to it. 
And when the morbid reaction, the low 
vitality comes, where can the physician find 
resources? Ordinary stimulants are of no 
avail, the system has been satiated with them. 

If people would live more simply, establish 
sumptuary laws to abate the temptations of 
their tables, and only live to “the top” now 
and then, we should have very little illness. 
Epidemics would be easily and quickly stamped 
out, for there would be little predisposition, and 
remedies would prove of greater efficacy. 
Privation is also a cause of disease, as are also 
the irregularities and excesses of the less well- 
to-do. Hippocrates knew the great secret of 
health, even in the ancient days, wken he said 
“ cibi, potus, somni, omnia moderata sint.” 

W. Cave Tuomas. 








FROM CHISELBOROUGH. 


S1r,—Mr. George Mitchell, in a long letter 
which you recently published, makes frequent 
mention of my name. Allow me a little space 
to clear up a few of his mistakes. He calls me 
a pluralist. He may call me what he likes, but 
that will not make me one. The two villages 
of Chiselborough and West Chinnock ferm but 
one benefice, and have done so from time imme- 
morial. He states that the value of the living 
was in 1830 from 1,1002. to 1,2001. per annum. 
The rent-charge (as he or any one else might 
easily know) was commuted at 4071. ls. 8d., 
and there are beside glebe rents yielding 105!. 
I give the gross, without deducting rates, out- 
goings, or payments for clerical assistance. 

He claims that my zeal for sanitary improve- 
ments and better cottages is suspiciously recent, 
and objects that I did not bring up Lord 
Iichester’s name in reference to the condition 
of some cottages not belonging to him. Why 
should I? I wish Lord Ilchester and every 
other owner, whether titled or not, would look 
carefully to the condition of their cottage pro- 
perty, and I have been urging this in more ways 
than Mr. Mitchell knows of for many a long 
year. Indeed, Mr. Mitchell ought to do me tho 
jastice to remember that years ago, in answer 
to a private letter of his, I urged him to take 
up the condition of cottage property generally 
in the rural districts as the most pressing of 
labourers’ questions. 

The cottages owned by labourers (whether 
originally squatters or not) are our worst, and 

they are elsewhere. Surely it would be a 
if Mr. Mitchell and his friends would 
up and rebuild them, and so shame the 
dlords, whom I do not wish to shield if 
y do not do their duty; but who are not 
be blamed for the condition of what does 
not belong to them. One word more. About a 
year since the straw from a wheat stack (be- 
longing to the principal farmer in this parish) 
which had been thrashed out in the previous 
week, was burnt, and as the fire wes dying down, 
a fearful blaze was seen about a mile off, and it 
was found that a fine double hay-rick on the 
same farm was burning. Weare asked to believe, 
“on the authority of practical men” (names not 
given), that these fires (they took place in March, 
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bustion, owing to dampness and green weeds.” 

Well, we may be “ cretins,” and “ more degraded 

than Zulus or Kaffirs,” in fact, fools generally ; 

but really (even if cooked up in the frying-pan 

by George Mitchell himself), we cannot quite 

swallow that. C. FrepEricK NEWELL. 
Rectory, Chiselborough. 








“THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL CRAZE 
AGAIN.” 


Srr,—Will you permit me to say a few words 
in reference to an article in your last issue, 
entitled “The Ecclesiological Craze Again” ? 
I think the St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society 
has rather a different object from the society 
first started under the name of “ Cambridge 
Camden.” It is to be regretted that its aim 
should have been so misunderstood, and although 
the writer of your article considers ecclesiology 
is “a form of study which has proved barren of 
anything but mere Mediwval imitation,” such a 
statement ought not to pass unchallenged. Any 
“ educated’ man, if he will take the trouble to 
examine a few of the noteworthy churches 
recently built in London (independently of those 
in the provinces) will certainly not find them 
copies of Medieval buildings, but that they are 
adapted to the wants of the times, and display 
considerable originality of treatment. I would 
point to such examples as St. John’s, Red Lion- 
square; St. Augustine’s, Kilburn; St. Mary 
Magdalere’s, Paddington; or St. Columba’s, 
Kingsland. Will any one pretend to say that 
one of these works could be in the least mistaken 


THE BUILDER. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


Sirn,—As there seems to be an impression 
growing up in the minds of the public that the 
above Society is actuated by feelings of disre- 
gard for the structural preservation of ancient 
buildings, and as such an impression is likely to 
seriously interfere with the important objects 
which they have in view, I have been requested 
by the Committee of the Society to ask you to 
insert their most emphatic denial of any such 
sentiment on their part. The urging on the 
public of the necessity of doing structural 
repairs to ancient buildings in time to prevent 
decay, and keep out wind and weather, is one 
of the primary objects of the Society, and they 
have on several occesions had to deplore, in the 
cases of ancient buildings brought under their 
notice, that money which ought to have been 
expended on the structural repairs has been 
worse than wasted in utterly destroying the 
beauty and historical value of the interiors. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Witti1am Morris, Hon. Sec. 








NEW LIGHTS OF OLD LONDON. 


Sir,—You recently gave us a retrospect of 
the “Light of other days,’—the next genera- 
tion will smile when they read of the present 
dark age. 

A few nights ago I fell pondering on the 
electric lights on the Victoria Embankment. I 
thought how easily electric lights could be 





for a Medizval building, though happily cor- 
ceived in the true Medieval spirit? May that 
spirit never die! I scarcely know what the 
writer means by “ Society,” a body composed of 
heterogeneous religious denominations (and 
denominations of no religion whatever). If| 
this is “Society,” its recommendation of the | 
proper kind of church to build is of little value. 
The members of the Church of England, who 
honestly hold to the strength of their convic- 
tions,—in fact, all within her pale, whether 
“ Ritualists, High, Low, or Broad Church,” 
know what their requirements are. As for 
caring what “ Society, in the wider sense,” 
thinks of such matters, that is not of the 
slightest importance. Ecclesiologists can hold | 
their own, and pursue the even tenour of god 
way, leaving “‘ Society” to exercise sway in its 
legitimate sphere. 

Surely, instead of ridiculing the idea of young 
men engaged in the City desiring to know some- 
thing about ecclesiology, such a laudable wish | 
should becommended. The clergy of St. Paul’s, 
who have so exerted themselves to make the | 
cathedral services really useful and adapted to 
the masses, have gone further in good work, and 
encouraged the prosecution of a study which is 
surely likely to elevate the character. I am 
convinced that no idea is further from the 
minds of the promoters of the St. Paul’s Eccle- 
siological Society than to foster an undiscrimi- 
nating admiration of all Mediwval work, as it 
is their intention to also study modern churches. 

Epmunp B. Ferrey. 








Sra,—I read in your impression of the 12th of April 
last an article headed ‘- The Ecclesiological Craze Again,”’ 
which is both pops f and cleverly written, but which 
is made the peg on w to hang certain erroneous state- 
ments as to the objects and views of the St. Paul’s Eccle- 
siological Society, and by bracketing it with Ritualism 
and Mr. W. James Weale’s own particular views on 
ecclesiastical art, thereby giving a totally wrong impres- 
sion to your numerous readers, of whom for the last nineteen 

ears I have been one. I trust, with that fairness which 
has always characterised your pages, that you will kindly 
insert the following statement as to its real objects and 
aims, The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society is started 
with the intention and object of the non-professional study 
of ecclesiology in all its branches, and for occasional 
Saturday afternoon visits to museums, churches, &c., under 
professional guidance. Mediwvalism will not be one 
object of its attention, as assumed by the writer of the 
article. The comprehensive study of ecclesiology, em- 
bracing the history of all the arts connected with Chris- 
tianity for nineteen centuries, is surely a sufficiently wide 
and Jiberal basis to acquit the Society of any intention of 
devoting itself to the exclusive study of one particular 
phase of art. Lastly, the only point of resemblance to 
the old Ecclesiological Society is the accident of the 
name; in no other way can this new society be even 
remotely connected with the old, and that there may be 
no misconception on this point, and to allay all unnecessary 
alarm in the mind of the writer of the article in question, 
I enclose the list of vice-presidents and officers, 

Ong ov tus Comuitrex, 








RE PRIZE WATER.-TAPS. 
S1e,—Will some correspondent kindly inf 
Gomh our ality ia esd rege has hewn anode ter the 
ienna Munici in re; to the o titi 
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suspended over the centre of the Thames at 
any desired height. What a boon to commerce, 
especially below bridge, where every tide and 
hour is of vast importance! The light refracted 
on the river would be reflected, and thus illume 
afar. 

No engineering difficulties need be appre- 
hended. R. T. 








KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Sir,—We are quite astonished at Mr. Horace Field’s 
letter in the Builder. We have for many years 
used occasionally a safety-valve provided with a dise of 
thin copper, firmly screwed and cemented, which would 
break and allow steam to escape long before there could 
be an explosion occasioning danger to life or limb. Such 
a safety-valve discharges the steam up the chimney where 
the copper is burst. 

Allow us to say that we consider dangerous explosions 
to be invariably due to the injudicious use of stop-cocks by 
inexperienced engineers, and which, by some accident, are 
left closed when they ought to be open. We are not pre- 
pared to say that explosions through the stopping of 
pipes by frost, or by the —— of mineral matter, are 
really impossible, but we think, on 4 priori grounds, that 
it must be so. We have had no opportunity of personally 
tp ome any case, as the explosions appear to have 
been ost confined to the county of Lancashire. 


Fraepx. Epwarps & Sons. 








STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Tue last report of the National Boiler 
Insurance Company says that ‘“‘since this 
company was established in July, 1864, up 
to the end of the past year, no fewer 
than 789 explosions have been reported, by 
which 954 persons were killed and 1,590 injured. 
No boiler insured with this company exploded 
in 1878, and no life has been lost by explosion of 
any boiler inspected or insured by us for about 
nine years past.” This being the case the 
company are certainly justified in adding,— 
“This result is a most gratifying contrast to 
the sad disasters above recorded, and also most 
encouraging, as it proves that our service has 
been of great value to those who have availed 
themselves of it.” 

That the loss of life and destruction of 
property entailed by boiler explosions are entirely 
preventible by the adoption of proper precan- 
tions and supervision is also proved by the 
experience of the Manchester: Steam Users’ 
Association. Mr. Hugh Mason, the president, 
writes :—‘ The experience of the Association, 
which extends over the last twenty-five years, 
shows that steam-boiler explosions are not 
accidental,—that they do not arise from any 
mysterious cause that has not as yet been 
ascertained; that they are not unavoidable; 
but that they may be prevented in the majority 
of cases, if not in all, by competent periodical 
inspection. The members of the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, who adopt that 
simple precaution, enjoy immunity from explo- 
sion year after year. Not a single person has 
ever been killed, nor has a single person ever 
been injured by any boiler guaranteed by the 
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no further than the last ten years, 619 people 
have been killed and 1,018 injured, many of 
whom were outside the works at which the 
explosions occurred, and had no control whatever 
over the boilers, and no voice in their manage- 
ment, but were compelled, through no fault of 
their own, to live near to or pass by badly-con- 
structed or old worn-out boilers, which their 
owners had no right to use.” Mr. Mason urges 
that it would be for the public good for the 
the Legislature to interfere and enforce the 
adoption of periodical inspection, and also to 
enact that an investigation should be made of 
every boiler explosion, whether fatal or not, by 
some court independent of the coroner’s, and 
more competent to deal with the scientific 
questions connected with steam-boiler explo- 
sions. “ While legislation is delayed, lives are 
being lost. In the year 1878, forty-five persons 
were killed and seventy-two others injured by 
steam-boiler explosions, and this notwithstanding 
the general depression of trade which sensibly 
diminished the number of boilers in work, and 
no doubt diminished the number of explosions. 
The average of the last ten years is 62 deaths 
and 102 cases of personal injury per annum.” 








THE HUNSTANTON CONVALESCENT 
HOME. 


Tne new and permanent building for this 
institution (which was established in 1872 as a 
grateful memorial of the Prince of Wales’s re- 
covery from his long and well-nigh fatal illness) 
was opened on Easter Monday by the Prince 
and Princess. The building, which contains 
forty beds, has been erected at a cost of 4,0001., 
of which the Earl of Leicester, who is Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county and president of the 
institution, has given the fourth part. It is in 
the Early-English domestic style, and has been 
built by Mr. Southgate from the designs of Mr. 
Hutchinson, of Huntingdon, Mr. Colman, of the 
latter place, acting as clerk of the works. The 
material is the warm, rich carr-stone, from the 
Le Strange estate at Snettisham, of which the 
houses at Hunstanton are generally built. It is 
in this case relieved with white and red bricks 
and Ketton stone. There are three gables with 
dormer windows in the high-pitched slated roof, 
but the main floors are only two in number,— 
the first floor and that on the ground. The 
day rooms and the beds for cripples are below, 
the dormitories areabove. One wiog is devoted 
to men and the other to women. In the centre 
is the dining-room, which trends out tothe rear 
and forms the connecting link between the front 
or main building and the range of kitchens and 
offices at the back, parallel to the front building. 
Thus the ground-plan of the house resembles the 
letter H. The main building is 110 ft. in 
length, 42 ft. in depth, and 44 ft. high. The 
rooms in the main building are named after the 
towns which have contributed the furniture. The 
towns of March, in Cambridgeshire, Peter- 
borough, and Bedford gave the furniture of the 
sleeping-rooms. The oak dining-table and 
birchen chairs of the common dining-room were 
provided by Hunstanton. Mr. Mason, of Stam- 
ford, presented the kitchen fittings, and the 
Home has profited by many other gifts in kind. 
The forty beds, for instance, were given in 
answer to a special appeal by forty ladies of 
the several places mentioned. 

Old Hunstanton and the adjoining modern 
village of St. Edmund’s seem to have joined 
hands to do honour to the occasion. It is in 
the latter place that the new Home is situated. 
The mildness of its climate has given Hun- 
stanton a rapid access of fortune since the rail- 
way made it accessible. Twenty years ago 
there were two houses at St. Edmund’s, one the 
cottage of a journeyman bricklayer, the other 
an inn, to which pilgrimages were made to 
admire the sea, and to spy out “ Boston Stump,” 
as the beautiful and lofty tower of Boston 
Church is locally called. It is seen from St. 
Edmunds, twenty-one miles away across the 
Wash, just to the northward of the track of 
light traced on the broad estuary by the evening 
sun. The journe bricklayer (says the 
Times) has now built fifty villa residences and 
the Convalescent Home; St. Edmund’s has 
become Hunstanton, and the village where the 
vicarage stands has retired into comparative 
obscurity under the name of Old Hunstanton. 
There are nearly 300 houses and 1,000 residents 
in the new sea-side resort. It was visited last 
year by 120,000 people, has a monster hotel, a 





Association while, beyond its ranks, togo back pier, @ newspaper, a cliff company, gas-works 
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and waterworks, and is agitating for a Local 
Board. The freshness of all this prosperity is 
indicated by the name of the newspaper, which 
is called the Hunstanton Telephone; but, St. 
Edmund’s has, nevertheless, a very interesting 
and antique record in the past. 








GLASS GAUGES OF BOILERS. 


Herr Scuesest, of Vienna, has patented an 
improvement in the glass gauges of boilers 
which is as ingenious as it is practical. In a 
lecture which the inventor recently delivered at 
Vienna, the disadvantages of the old gauges 
were pointed out. At present, in the case of 
an explosion of the gauge, the stoker is exposed 
to a severe scalding or to other injury from the 
splinters of glass flying about. Even the pre- 
caution of surrounding the gauge by wirework 
does not act as a protection in case of accident, 
for, should the gauge explode, it is quite im- 
possible to approach the boiler for the purpose 
of turning off the cocks without running great 
risk. It frequently happens that, in the effort 
to shut it off by means of some instrument close 
at hand, the head of a cock is knocked off, when 
the boiler will empty itself even below the 
crown of the fire-box. 

All this according to the inventor. has been 
avoided, by his contrivance, which consists in 
the insertion of a safety-valve in the lower head 
of the glass gauge through which the water 
enters. In the safety-valve, a ball lies loose, 
which, in consequence of the pressure of the 
steam upon the water from above and its own 
gravity, remains still as long as the gauge is 
intact. The water will pass quietly over it, and 
an obstruction of the channel cannot take place, 
as by the repeated blowing out of the pipe by 
steam, which every conscientious boiler attendant 
will see to several times in the course of the 
day, in order to convince himself of the efficient 
acting of the glass gauge, every particle of dirt 
will be removed. 

Should a glass gauge provided with a safety- 
vaive burst, the pressure of the steam from 
above ceases at the moment of bursting, the 
water acts from below on the indolent state of 
the ball, presses the latter against the upper 
opening of the valve, and so closes it. All 
danger thus ceases, as no water can escape ; the 
attendant quietly turns off the cocks, and re- 
places the broken glass by a new one, without 
interrupting the work of the boiler. 








STOURBRIDGE AND UPPER SWINFORD 
NEW CEMETERY. 


Tus new cemetery has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Worcester. The area is 11 acres 
or thereabouts, a little over 4 acres and 3 roods 
having been allotted for consecration. The 
grounds have been laid out and the buildings 
designed by Mr. Smalman Smith, architect to 
the Board, the previous designs sent in compe- 
tition having been set aside. The chapels are 
cruciform in plan, the consecrated portion being 
on the east, and the unconsecrated portion on 


the west, of a central tower with entrance and | bh 
exit portals. There are two vestries and a | gen 


crypt. The spire is 100 ft. in height, and is 
covered with English oak cleft shingles. A 
portion of the interior is lined with brown and 
white stone. The chapels, lodge, and enclosure 
walls have been built with brown stone, the gift 
of Mr. J. Amphlett, of Clent, and 6,452 tons of 
this material have been used. Bath and Grinsell 
white stone are used for thé dressings and 
weatherings. The exposed roof timbers and 
ceilings are of pitch-pine, varnished ; cathedral 
glass is used for the windows, and Marr’s tiles 
for the floors. Provision has been made for one 
heavy bell. Only a portion of the carving has 
been done. The style of architecture is that of 
the Geometric period. Mr. 8. Guest is the con- 
tractor for the chapels and lodge, and the stone 
required in the work has been provided by the 
Board. There are 9,000 grave spaces in the 
cemetery. The Board have borrowed 7,500I. to 
meet the cost of the cemetery; of which the 
ground cost 1,1231., and the tenant’s interest in 
it 1201. The contract for the two chapels and 
lodge amounted to 2,5001. 








A Lucky Stonemason.—It is stated that 
under the will of the late Mr. Hatton, of Man- 
chester, John Hatton, a stonemason in the em. 
ployment of Messrs. J. Collins & Son, Warrington, 
comes into possession of about 80,0001. 


FUTURE BOROUGH SURVEYORS. 


Barrow-1n-Furness is making a practical 
effort to raise the future standerd of borough 
surveyors. This rising town has, no doubt 
owing to its rapid growth, felt the importance 
of the Borough Surveyor’s duties. The Town 
Council have desided to adopt the following re- 
gulations with reference to its articled pupils in 
the Borough Surveyor’s department :—1st. That 
the Corporation receive a premium of 501. with 
each pupil. 2nd. That the pupil serve four 
years without any salary. 3rd. That the pre- 
mium of 501. be dispensed with if the pupil has 
passed, or undertakes to pass, the Matriculation 
Examination of the London University within 
one year from the date of being articled. We 
are quite disposed to believe that the above 
examination is a most excellent preliminary 
educational test for pupils entering engineers’, 
architects’, or borough surveyors’ offices. 








“ROUS MEMORIAL” BUILDINGS. 


Mr. Frepx. W. Rorsr submitted his designs 
for these buildings to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and the Committee, on the 7th inst., 
when the drawings were approved, and the 
works ordered to be begun,—the tender of 
Messrs. Bates, of Stevenage (5,2531.), being 
accepted. The buildings will occupy a square 
acre of land, the gift of Sir R. Wallace, at the 
junction of the Rutland and the Station roads, 
Newmarket ; and will consist of a hospital for 
ten patients, with two blocks of almshouses, 
each to accommodate five aged persons, planned 
to form three sides of a quadrangle, in the 
centre of which will be placed a statue of 
Admiral Rous. 








THE SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE, 
BATTERSEA. 


FRANKENBERG UV. THE ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS Co. 


Tuts case has been before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and is of some interest, bearing as it 
does on the extensive frauds committed upon 
the defendant company by its late secretary 
and chairman of directors, Swindlehurst and 
Baxter Langley. The plaintiff claimed a large 
sum of money for goods sold and delivered to 
the company. The defendants admitted that 
the goods were supplied, but stated that they 
were not ordered by the proper officers, that 
the prices were unfair and unreasonable, and 
that the contracts were entered into in fraud 
and collusion, and the defendants sought to 
recover back the money so overpaid. 


Mr. Kemp said that the plaintiff in the case was a 
foreigner, but had carried on business as a dealer in oils, 
int, and glass for many years in this country, and lately 
had dealt in ironmongery. He brought this action to 
recover Ores: He oe pra and pics for 
pote ome ry to the defendants. t appeared 
that in 1867 the Artisans’, Labourers’, and General 
Dwellings Company was established, and they first com- 
menced o tions by purchasing the Shaftesbury Park 
Estate, Wandsworth, which at the time belonged to 
a gentleman named Spence. The plaintiff had had 
usiness transactions with Spence, and through that 
tleman he became aware of the fact that the houses 
were about to be erected, and afterwards he became 
acquainted with a "1 
appeared, was at time manager, secre , anda 
+ sate By alae glenda yor Men yes 6 
control and supervision of the erection of the houses on 
that estate, the purchase of the goods, and everything 
connected with the objects of the company. He first 
entered into a contract with a person Parsons, 
but it not being carried out to the satisfaction of 
Swindlehurst, Parsons was rid of, and the company 
commenced building on their own account, Swindlehurst 
superintending the building, and ing contracts with 
a variety of persons to complete the buildings, and 
amongst others with the plaintiff, for oils, glass, and 
— a complained omg er time of the 
igh prices for ironmongery supplied by contractor, 
pas ls that he could not get the articles supplied as he 
wanted them. A man named Mash superintended the 
plaintiff’s oil and glass business, and, beieg Seumateed 
wooly aoeetens of eooncaeny cages kr ts defendant, 
obtain the of ironmongery requi y the 
and that the plaintift should tender for suppl them. 
When the plaintiff had obtained the quotations, he sub- 
mitted his prices for the supply of the goods to Swindle- 
hurst. Some negotiations took place between the ies, 
which resulted in goods being ordered and ouaeee and 
paid for, the accounts being settled on the first Monday in 
the month, after they had been examined and checked by a 
— the em oh the peo ne 1875 the de- 
parchased Queen’s Park in the Harrow- 
road, and in that year the plaintiff applied to be allowed to 
supp Beek required in the ereetion of 500 h « at 
first to be built, In 1876 the company was dis- 
satisfied with the plumbing work that was being done in 
these houses by contract, and that becoming known to the 
laintiff, he sent in a contract for doing the plumbing work 
or 1,000 houses at 4/. 10s. per house, the sam sent 
in for that price Swindlehurst did not consider y 
good, and the consequence was that a second was 








tender 
sent in, and accepted, at 4/, 17s, 6d. per house, The 


named Swindlehurst, who, it | 8© 


eng also supplied the paint, oils, and glass for these 
uses. The paint, and glass were supplied at the 
market prices, so was the ironmongery, except a few 
articles that it be picked out as being y 

i that he had carefully attended to 
the learned counsel’s statement, and he had also carefully 
examined statement of defence. Looking to the 
enormous number of articles that had to be inquired into 
as tothe reasonableness of the charges, he did not con- 
sider it a fit case for a jury to try, and, therefore, he should 
exercise his power, order it to be referred. 

Mr. Kemp said at some stage of the case the accounts 
would have to be investigated. There would have been no 
difficulty in referring it if the defendants had not made a 
charge of fraud against the plaintiff. 

Mr. Russell, Q.C., said the defendants were anxious to 
have the ion of a jury on the points in dispute. They 
were that if the case should become a question of 
price only, it would have to be referred. His case was 
that, if 290 instances were taken of ae Fs articles 
supplied, he could show that the plaintiff had put a profit 
cxtbune on the manufacturer’s charges, varying from 95 
to 500 per cent. 

Mr. Eons replied that might be so, but if they took the 
general —- of ali the articles supplied, there was only 
a net profit of 15 per cent. ‘ 

Mr. Justice Field said that it was impossible for a jury 
to try the case, and, therefore, he made an order under the 
57th order of the Judicature rules that the case snouid ba 
referred to the official referee, with liberty to apply to him 
(the learned judge) at chambers. > 

The case was then referred, the learned judge certifying 


for a special jury. 


A STRIKE DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE 
PARK. 


On Saturday last the members of the various 
metropolitan trade organisations marched in 
strong force to Hyde Park. The demonstration 
was nominally intended as a manifestation in 
favour of those of the London engineers who 
have now for two months been on strike against 
a proposal to reduce their wages; but was 
directed in the main to a general confederation 
of all the organisations of the labouring and 
artisan classes, in defence, as it was termed, 
of “the rights of labour.” Besides representa- 
tives of the engineers, there were present mem- 
bers of the Bookbinders’ Society, the Labourers’ 
League, the London Pattern-makers, the Amal- 
gamated Tailors, the Ironfounders, the Boiler- 
makers, the Operative Masons, the Southwark 
Radical Club, the Westminster Democratic Asso- 
ciation, and the Riggers. 

Mr. Burnett, of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
who was elected to the chair, said that, con- 
sidering the weather and the comparatively 
small area of the operative engineers’ quarrel 
with their employers, the large numbers as- 
sembled was proof of the widespread interest 
that the artisan classes of London were 
taking in the matter of this trade dispute. It 
might be thought that the demonstration was 
about a small matter,—that it concerned only 
1,000 men and their families; bat it must be 
remembered that these men, now resisting the 
unjust demands of their employers, were resist- 
ing reductions of wages which were aimed at 
7,000 or 8,000 men ; for if the 1,000 men, whose 
employers desired two months ago to enforce a 
reduction of wages, had submitted to their em- 
ployers’ demands, the 7,000 or 8,000 would. 
throngh the operations of a small body of em- 
ployers, have been reduced to the same level. 
The amount of reduction was only 2s. 6d. or 3s. 
per mau per week; but if the 1,000 men had 
not resisted, the reduction would have become 
neral. Hence, those who were in work should 
feel themselves in duty bound to subscribe a 
part of their earnings to support those who 
were out. 

Mr. Evans, of the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants, moved a resolution to the 
effect that, in the opinion of that meeting of the 
industrial community of London, the action 
taken by a section of the iron trade employers 
in associating to enforce a reduction of 7} per 
cent. from the wages of the workmen was quite 
unjustifiable ; and while the meeting tendered 
their heartfelt sympathy to those resisting this 
oppressive action, they pledged themselves, by 
means of their organisations and individually, 
to gire such material assistance as should enable 
those on strike to bring the struggle to a success- 
fal issue. : 

Mr. Henry Broadhurst, of the Operative 
Masons, and secretary of the Trade Unions 
Congress, moved a resolution to the effect that, 
taking into consideration the great power of the 
employers of labour, both from their capital 
and organisations, it is necessary, in the interests 
of labour, to federate the organisations of labour, 
and that funds should be formed, to which every 
workman, society or non-society, should be in- 
duced to contribute, so as to enable the working- 
classes to resist unjust action on the part of the 
vemployers. The speaker urged that, from tho 
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number of “ labour disputes” arising in all parts 
of the country, it was evident a wide-spread 
organisation of employers existed. These 
isations of employers were directed by 
men of great intelligence, and they could only 
be successfully combated by the federation of 
the employed. Such a federation would include 
the whole of the skilled industrial classes of the 
country. 
Both resolutions were carried unanimously. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Castleisland Roman Catholic Church.—Out 
of seven designs sent in for the Castleisland 
new Catholic Church, that of Mr. D. J. Coakley 
has been selected. The proposed new building 
will cost 8,0001., and will consist of nave, aisles, 
transept, chancel, and two side chapels, with 
vestries and music-choir communicating with 
thé Gxisting convent. A tower and spire 
is to be placed at the south-west corner of the 
building, and is to be 150 ft. high. The style of 
the building is in the Early Geometric Gothic. 
The nave arcade will be supported on polished 
Aberdeen red granite columns, with Bath stone 
carved caps; the exterior is to be built of lime- 
stone. 

Ipswich Post-ofice—The designs sent in by 
twenty-two architects in competition for the 
premium of fifty guineas offered by the Cor- 
poration for the best elevations of the new Post- 
office to be erected on the site of the present 
Corn Exchange, are now on exhibition in the 
Council-chamber at the Town-hall. According 
to the Suffolk Chronicle (which journal, in a 
supplement published on Tuesday last, gives a 
detailed notice of the designs), the task the 
competing architects had before them was 
almost entirely confined to the provision of 
elevations, for the Post-office committee of the 
Corporation had, in conjunction with the Post- 
office authorities, fixed upon the plans of each 
of the floors so far as the Post-office portion of 
the building is concerned, and the plans were 
also given of the public offices at the back, but 
some little latitude was permitted to the archi- 
tects in respect of these. The conditions set 
out that the public entrance to the Post-office 
is to be from the Cornhill; this entrance will 
lead into the public office, which is to occupy 
about two-thirds of the Cornhill front,—from 
the King-street corner to beyond the entrance ; 
to the east of this is the post-master’s room. 
Through the public office, and lighted by windows 
from the King-street side of the building, and 
by a well sky-light, is the sorting-office. Upon 
the first-floor is to be accommodation for the 
telegraph department and the letter carriers’ 
sorting-office, and in the basement store-rooms, 
battery-room, letter. carriers’ kitchen, and 
various offices. The “public offices,” at the 
south or old Herb-market end of the block of 
buildings, are to consist of three stories, with a 
basement, in which are to be separate cellars, 
&c., foreachstory. The first-floor it is proposed 
to let to the School Board for offices, and it is 
thought that one of the other sets of offices 
may be occupied by the Surveyor of Taxes, and 
the other by the Borough Surveyor. Another 
condition is that the cost is not to exceed 6,0001., 
a condition which has been disregarded by some 
of the competitors. It was absolutely laid 
down that the style of the Post-office must be 
Classic, in harmony with the Town-hall. It is 
understood that the Post-office Committee have 
made up their minds as to the design which 
they will recommend to the Town Council for 
the premium, but they have not at present 
reported, and a suggestion has been thrown out 
by one of the competing architects, who says, 
‘Should the Corporation seek the assistance of 
a well-known architect in selecting a design it 
will be a source of satisfaction to the compe- 
titors.” To this the Chronicle adds that it 
would also be a source of satisfaction to the 

public. 








Rebuilding in Paris.—According to the 
French newspapers, the Government have under 
consideration a proposal from M. Garnier, the 
architect of the Opera-house, for rebuilding the 
Conservatoire so as to accommodate twice the 
number of pupils. The new scheme embraces 


WATER SUPPLY. 


North Shields. —- The North — Raral 
Sani Authority propose to provide a system 
of pre ab for the neighbourhood of Oow- 
pen. Mr. Dinning is the engineer. The outlay 
proposed is only 200/., but Mr. Arnold Taylor, 
one of the Local Government Board inspectors, 
has recommended that the works be carried out 
on @ more extended scale, with larger pipes, &c. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The Newcastle Courant, 
commenting on the article which recently 
appeared in the Builder (p. 364), as to the right 
of water companies te stop the supply of water, 
says: “ We do not so much object to having the 
supply cut off because we do not pay. What 
we object to is a water company not furnishing 
a supply, and then, when it is able, threatening 
to cut it off unless the water withheld be paid 
for, as not unfrequently happened in Newcastle 
lately.” 

on ts es Soe Penrith Union Rura! Sani- 
tary Authority have just completed works of 
water supply for the village of Langwathby. 
The supply is from a spring of water at Moor 
Breast, a mile and a quarter from the village. 
The number of inhabitants supplied is about 
300, and the total length of mains is 3,500 yards. 
Thers iso Smaii reservoir at the head, and in 
the mains are sluice, air, and wash-out valves. 
In the village there are several fire hydrants, in 
connexion with which leather hose, stand, and 
jet-pipes have been furnished, so that Lang- 
wathby possesses excellent means for extinguish- 
ing fires, as well as having a complete and 
ample water supply. Nearly all the proprietors 
of houses have already had the water laid into 
their premises, so that there is no need for 
adopting the objectionable expedient of public 
taps. Messrs. Watson, Gin, & Co., of Glasgow, 
were contractors for the supply of cast-iron 
pipes; Messrs. Hamilton, Woods, & Co., of 
Salford, for the valves and hydrants; and Mr. 
J. Jackson, of Penrith, plumber, for the execu- 
tion of the works. Mr. Watson, of Penrith, | 
engineer to the Sanitary Authority, designed 
and superintended the works. The total cost 
was 5681. 








SANITARY SHORTCOMINGS. 


Clontarf.—The “horrible]spectacle” presented | 
by Killester Graveyard, near Clontarf, is de- 
scribed in the Freeman’s Journal. The graveyard, 
it seems, was closed in February, 1877, against 
further interments, but it does not appear that 
any other burial-ground has been provided. 
Notwithstanding threatened penalties, human 
remains have been clandestinely interred, or, 
rather, deposited on the surface of the ground. 
“The whole place,” says the Freeman, “ is 
strewn with the fragments of decaying mor- 
tality.” Coffins lie, in many instances, on the 
ground, rather than init. “ All over the damp 
brown earth and amongst the tall weeds are 
scattered fragments of moulderiog coffins and 
discoloured bones. Bits of broken tombstones 
and battered coffin-plates are littered about in 
all directions. Some of the coffins are a few 
inches above the surface, others lie level with 
the ground. The lids, in many cases, have been 
wrenched off with apparent violence,—how it is 
needless to inquire,—and the open coffins are so 
many little bits of festering corruption. The 
dead seem to have been thrown into the place 
almost as carelessly as rubbish is tossed upon a 
dust-heap.” What have the sanitary authorities 
been about ? 








DRAINAGE AND SEWERAGE. 


Redditch. — The dead-lock in which the 
drainage question here has been involved since 
1877, when the scheme of Messrs. Gotto & 
Beesley was adopted, at an estimated cost of 
9,0001., led to an official inquiry by an officer of 
the Local Government Board, which was held 
on the 4th inst. The members of the Local 
Board did not appear, but were represented by 
their clerk, Mr. H. OC. Browning, who admitted, 
on behalf of the Board, that they were de- 
faulters, so far as they had not carried ont the 
scheme of Messrs. Gotto & Beesley. The reason of 
the delay was that the money asked for to carry 





a theatre with 1,500 seats, and lecture-rooms. 
M. Garnier estimates the cost of fulfilling his 
wishes at 8,000,000 francs. French Govern- 
ments are not so afraid of spending money in 
buildings and monuments as ours are. 


out the sckeme was insufficient; in fact, the 
amount required would be much nearer 12,0001. 
than 8,0001., the sum granted. Tenders for the 
work were received by the late Board, and the 
lowest tender that could be received was 10,0001., 





schedule of quantities exceeded Messrs. Gotto 
& Beesley’s estimates to the extent of 1,2751. 
Evesham.—At a special meeting of the 
Evesham Rural Sanitary Authority, held on 
the 7th inst., the plans of Mr. Pritchard, 0.B., 
for the drainage for the village of Harvington, 
which has suffered severely from an epidemic 
of diphtheria, were submitted, and ordered to 
be sent to the Local Government Board for 


approval. 

Withington.—It is expected that the pro- 
visional order empowering the Withi Local 
Board to carry out their drainage scheme will 


shortly come before Parliament. An inquiry 
with regard to the proposal was held by a 
Government inspector, and, though some opposi- 
tion to the scheme was offered in the district of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, a favourable report on the 
matter has been received from the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Local Board believe that if 
they are ailowed to carry out their scheme as 
contemplated it will cost 20,0001. less than would 
the alternate scheme of joining in the plan 
of the Manchester Corporation. The Board 
propose to intercept the sewage ata given point 
in the township, and construct a drain through 
which it can flow by gravitation on a plot of 
land of 70 acres at Chorlton Ees, at Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, where it is proposed to ulilise it by 
the irrigation process. 





— 


BIRMINGHAM. 


New Aquarium and Assembly-rooms, Aston 
Lower Grounds.—These buildings were partially 
opened on Good Friday. Some particulars of 
them were published in the Builder some time 
back. Over the Aquarium are a large restau- 
rant, picture gallery, &c. The Assembly-room 
adjoins the Aquarium, and is 220 ft. long, and 
87 ft. wide. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Thomas Naden, archi- 
tect, Birmingham. The Assembly-room has 
been built by Mr. Bloor, and the Aquarium, 
which is not yet finished, has been entrusted to 
Mr. J. Garlick. Mr. Thomas Parkes, Broad. 
street, has supplied the gas and hot-water 
apparatus; Messrs. Boswell, Son, & Fisher, 
Clement-street, the brackets and fittings for the 
electric light; and Messrs. Duyallon & Lioyd, 
Oozelis-street, the engines and boilers. The 
decorations have been carried out by Mr. Taylor, 
Five Ways. It is expected that the Aquarium, 
which will be under the management of Mr. 
Lloyd (formerly of the Crystal Palace), will be 
opened at Whitsuntide. 

Small Heath Park. — The k at Small 
Heath, presented to the town by Miss Ryland, 
was formally opened by the Mayor on the 5th 
inst. In extent it isa little over 41 acres; 
the land gently undulating, and containing some 
fine oak and other trees. On a slight eminence 
in the centre has been erected a refreshment- 
room of polished pine. A large artificial pool 
has been provided for boating, &c. This is sup- 
plied with water from a well, which it is pro- 
posed to further utilise as a source of water for 
some swimming-baths. The park is situated in 
a large densely-populated, and increasing dis- 
trict, and one furthest from the other parks in 
the town. It has a frontage to the Coventry- 
road of 350 yards, and is bounded on one side 
by the Wordsworth-road. The buildings have 
been erected by Mr. J. Dowse, of Victoria-street, 
Small Heath; the carriage drives and walks 
have been prepared by Messrs. Currall & Lewis, 
of Icknield Port-road ; and the fencing has been 
supplied by Mr. John Elwell, of Sheepcote- 
street. The total cost of laying out the park 
has been about 10,0007. Mr. A. Rodway has 
had the supervision of the work. 

The Cost of the New Council House.—Tho 
Birmingham Town Council haying made appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board, under 
Section 303 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to 
partially repeal, alter, or amend, by provisional 
order, “The Birmingham Improvement Act, 
1851,” so as to enable the Co ion to borrow 
and re-borrow the sum of 150,0001. for defraying 
the cost of the erection and completion of the 
new Council House, and of paying off any loan 
contracted with this object, Mr. C Neale Dalton, 
one of the Local Government Board inspectors, 
attended on the 10th inst. to hold an inquiry 
into the subject-matter of the said application. 
Mr. R. Chamberlain stated that the Council had 
already spent approximately 100,000/. This 
had been expended on the building and furniture, 
and it was estimated that before the buildings 








while the highest was 16,0V0/.; also, that the 





were completed 150,0007. would be required. 
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At present the Council were borrowing the 
100,0001. under sanction of the Lords Com. 
missioners of the Treasury under the Municipal 
Mortgages Act, and it was stipulated that the 
sum should be repaid in thirty years. If the 
Council were to borrow the 150,000I. in the same 
way there would be an annual charge of interest 
at, say, four per cent., or 6,0001., and a —- 
fund of one-thirteenth of the amount, whi 
would be 5,000/. This would make the total 
rental for the buildings 11,0007.; whereas, on 
the other hand, if the Council obtained the 
sanction which they sought, and borrowed 
the provisional order of the Local Government 
Board, they would have to pay the interest of 
6,0001., and an annual si -fand of 22 per 
cent., which would amount to only 3301., and 
would disc the total cost in seventy-five 
years. Mr. 8. Tonks, who attended to oppose 
the application, said he understood 
since, when the erection of the buildings was 
under discussion, that the total 

exceed 75,000/., and he had 
startled at double the sum being required. 
Certainly the Council had had additions to make 
to the original plans in consequence of the 
acquisition of the water and gas departments, 
but 150,000/. was a far larger amount than 
ought reasonably to be spent upon the buildings, 


: 


i 








MANCHESTER MATTERS. 


Market Accommodation.—The new building 
which is being constructed as an extension of 
the wholesale fishmarket at Shudehill is almost 
completed, and will be ready for occupation in 
two or three months. This building is similar 
in size to the existing wholesale market, and is 
bounded on one side by a number of shops. The 
lower market at Campfield is now being en- 
closed by iron girders, and the work of con. 
struction will be completed in a few weeks. 
The roof has been placed on the upper market, 
but the flagging, &c., still requires to be done. 
It is anticipated that this market will be com- 
pleted in about months. No arrangements of a 
definite character have yet been made, but it is 
expected (says the Manchester Courier) that the 
shops in Deansgate fronting the Upper Camp- 
field market wil! shortly be removed, and that 
in their place will be erected an arcade, a portion 
of which will, it is believed, be devoted to the 
purposes of a free lending library. 

Another Park for Salford.—Another public park 
for Salford is rapidly approaching completion. It 
is situated in the densely-populated district of 
Ordsal, and when it is finished the inhabitants 
of Salford will have a choice of four parks in 
which to spend a leisure hour. The park is 
being laid out from the plans and under the 
direction of Mr. Moore, the chief gardener of 
Peel Park. It is expected that by the middle 
of July the Park will be ready for opening. 

Extension of King-street.~-The corporation of 
Manchester are about to effect a much-desired 
improvement in King-street, by the remoral of 
certain property at the top of the incline, so as 
to carry the thoroughfare through to Charlotte- 
street. With this object the old cloth ware- 
house of Messrs. John Munn & Co, has recently 
been pulled down. Other property has been 
acquired for the same purpose, and in a short 
time the new street will be formed. 








ACCIDENTS. 


On the 8rd inst. the front of some premises 
which were being rebuilt and enlarged in 
Arundel-street, Landport, fell in with a lond 
crash, carrying with it a large portion of the 
roofs of the adjoining houses. Two apprentices 
and a journeyman, named G. Colestream, be- 
longing to Bristol, were buried in the ruins. The 
two lads were soon extricated, and without 
having sustained serious injury, but it took 
nearly a couple of hours before the man could 
be rescued. He was much bruised and cut, and 
was conveyed to the hospital in a critical con- 
dition. The accident occurred through adding 
10 ft. to the building without taking down the 
old walls, the increased weight causing the old 
walls to bulge inwards. 

On the 4th inst. an accident occurred at the 
Burslem Sewerage Works, caused by the snap- 
ping of a beam. Four men were thrown to the 
ground, a distance of nearly 40 ft. One of them 
had his skull fractured, and the others are in a 
precarious state. 

A fortnight ago a serious accident hap- 
pened to the Silloth Dock. Through the giving 





way of the wall on the west side of the entrance 
to the dock, one of the dock-gates fell, and the 
water, which at the time was standing about 
24 ft. deep in the dock, rushed out with great 
force, carrying away about 20 yards of the west 
pierhead, which, having been stripped of the 
ag “sep masonry, offered but little resistance 

the current. The west gate, in its fall, 
knocked the east gate out of its proper position ; 
but it is still standing, in a dilapidated state, 


the west wall was composed having fallen into 
the entrance to the dock, a complete stop 
has been placed upon navigation, and about 
twenty vessels are blocked in. The cause of 
the accident has not yet been definitely ascer- 
tained, bat the general surmise is that the sill 
of the dock, owing to some gradually increasing 
defect, had burst up, and the water thus gaining 
access to the foundation of the wall got behind 
it and bulged it in. It is believed that it will 
cost between 20,0001. and 30,0001. to repair the 


damage. 








SURVEYORSHIP ITEMS. 


Acerington.—Mr. F. Stocks has been appointed 
assistant surveyor to the Corporation and Urban 
Sanitary Authority ef Accrington. 

East Ham.—Mr. J. Coleman has been appointed 
surveyor to the East Ham Local Board and 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Maidenhead.—At a meeting of the Maidenhead 
Town Council, on the 4th inst., an application 
from the surveyor, Mr. Ingram, for an increase 
of salary to 1751. was discussed. The general 
feeling was that the services of the surveyor 
should be retained, but that the application 
was premature. It was resolved to give 1501. 
to the end of Mr. Ingram’s first year of engage- 
ment, and then consider the matter again. 

Wakefield — On the motion of Alderman 
Goldthorp, seconded by Councillor Lupton, the 
resignation of Mr. Pagan, borough surveyor, 
was accepted, and Mr. J. G. Hes'ing was 
unanimously appointed surveyor, at 1501. per 
annum. 





CATHEDRAL ORGANS. 


Gloucester.—It is stated that it has been de- 
cided to postpone the consideration of any large 
scheme for the reconstruction of Gloucester 
Cathedral organ, on account of the depressed 
state of trade throughout the country, and the 
consequent improbability of being able at the 
present time to raise the funds which will be 
necessarily required for such a purpose. 

Hereford.—In December last the precentor, 
succentor, and ist recommended to the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford some additions 
and improvements in the cathedral organ, to 
cost about 7001. Mr. H. Willis, organ-builder, 
was requested to make a close examination of 
the organ, and to report thereon. He estimated 
1,300. for a total reconstruction of the instrn- 
ment, with certain important additions which 
could not be made except on a re-disposition of 
its several parts. The dean and chapter have 
accordingly increased their subscription from 
1001. to 2501., and the dean will also give 1001. 
The subscription-list amounts to 1,280l. 19s. 6d. 








Hooks, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of the Glass Vessels in 
the South Kensington Museum ; with an Intro- 
ductory Notice. By ALEXANDER Nessrt, F.S.A. 
Chapman & Hall. 1878. 


Tuts is another of the sumptuous catalogues of 
the South Kensington Museum, and serves to 
remind us not only how beautiful and interest- 
ing are the specimens of ornamental glasswork 
in that collection, bat how poor and uninterest- 
ing, artistically speaking, is the greater part of 
the glass made and used by us in the present 
day in Europe. The establishments of Salviati 
at Venice, and of Powell at Whitefriars, are 
examples of revived taste and talent in this 
beautiful manufacture, but they are exceptional, 
and so is the use of their products except with 
those who professedly cultivate artistic character 
in their houses und utensils, or with those wealthy 
few who buy everything that has any alty 
to recommend it. For the rest, money is spent 
on glass largely, and a great deal of high finish 


expended on it, but with no result for the most 
part but to produce what is handsome in a 
common-place kind of way. Two of the greatest 
sources of beauty in glass manufacture, the 
capability of the material to receive and in- 
corporate with itself colouring matter with rich 
and lustrous effect, and its ductility under the 
hand when in course of manipulation, are 
almost left out of sight in a large propor- 
tion of the glass which is in daily use among 
modern civilised people. Something may be 
said, no doubt, for the beautifal purity of 
effect. of first-class colourless glass, which is 
what nothing else can imitate or replace; bat 
then neither can anything else replace the rich 
semi-transparency of coloured glass, except only 
the most costly precious stones, and in neglect- 
ing it a great source of daily pleasure to the 
eye (not to say the mind even), is thrown aside. 
This is, however, a venial fault,—a fault of 
omission only, in comparison with the rrenon. 
derating prevalence of the system of treating 
this really ductile material (for so to the manu- 
facturer it is), as if it were a hard substance 
only capable of being rigidly treated by cutting 
and engraving; passing over its tractable 
stage, and only attacking it in its intractable 
and rigid state. Consequently, our modern glass- 
shops, instead of being stores of rich colour and 
beautiful spontaneously-inspired form, present a 
glitter of stiff formal objects, in certain set 
types, and with little that can be called real 
design inthem. We do not say but that there 
has been an improvement of late years upon old 
types in the matter of table glass, and a good 
deal may be seen which is not vulgar or offensive 
to good taste; but we do not seem to get further 
than that; we rarely meet in ordinary shops 
with anything that is of artistic value in idea or 
execution, or that has the stamp of originality, 
or conveys the idea that the artificer enjoyed 
making it, or which pleases and stimulates the 
fancy. Yet there was a time when nations we 
are accustomed to consider less civilised than 
we now are, could give a life and interest to 
their smallest glass utensils, simply because 
they were made according to a natural and in- 
dividual taste, and the thing was an art and not 
a trade. We must, of course, allow something 
for the influence of association in judging of old 
things; yet, after deducting all that we can 
have a right to deduct on that account, look at 
those three pieces of Egyptian glass illustrated 
in thecoloured plate facing page 2of Mr. Nesbitt’s 
catalogue: have we any chance of finding any- 
thing in our own shops so characteristic and 
rich in colour and design as these? And yet 
the elements of the ornamental treatment 
are simple enough; there is nothing very 
costly or elaborate about them. But they 
were made when glass was treated in the nataral 
manner, when every piece bore the impress of 
the workman’s sensitive and shaping hand. As 
in so many other manufactures, we have lost 
the artistic element in proportion as we have 
elaborated mechanical means of execution and 
finishing. This is the lesson to be deduced even 
from the study of the few selected examples 
chromo-lithographed in this catalogue. It loses 
none of its force when we contemplate the col- 
lection as a whole in the cases at South Ken- 
sington. The prevalence of a feeling for colour, 
and of a free and infinitely varied fancy on the 
part of the makers in regard to form and 
character, forcibly contrasts with the trade-like 
spirit illustrated in our modern manufacture. 
The introductory essay to the catalogue is 
@ very comprehensive and well-written one, 
neither too long nor charged with fine words and 
enthusiasm (which cannot be said of some of 
the Kensington catalogues). There are some 
interesting details in regard to the first employ- 
ment of artists from Murano in England, who 
seem to have puzzled the natives here consider- 
ably. A letter is also quoted from one Armigill 
Waade, dated from “ Belsys,” to Sir William 
Cecil, in 1565, concerning the wants and diffi- 
culties of a Netherlands glass artist, one Cor- 
nelius de Lannoy. “The man,” says Waade, 
“no doubt ys at great charges; he thought he 
might have had his provisyons in England as in 
other places, but that will not be. All our 
glasse makers cannot facyon him one glasse, 
tho’ he stood by them to teach them. So as he 
ys now forced to send to Andwarp and into 
Hassia for new provisyons of glasses,* his old 
being spent. The potters cannot make him one 
pot to content him.” Some of us have as much 





* By the “provisyons” seems to be meant a supply of 
glenhs for Tesursting, which was probably Launoy’s 





specialty. 
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difficulty in getting pleased now, and perhaps 
with as much reason. When we think to have 
our “ provisions of glasses” in England such as 
we wish, we find, too truly, “ that will not be,” 
except to a very limited extent. 





VARIORUM, 


Mr. Cuartes Roacn Situ continues the 
publication of his “ Collectanea Antiqua,” with 
surprising persistency and usefulness. Part LI. 
of the seventh volume of this work, the second 
title of which explains its scope,—‘ Ancient 
Remains, illustrative of the Habits, Customs, 
and History of Past Ages,”—has just now been 
issued.* Inthe present part Mr. Roach Smith 
continues at some length, and with many illus- 
trations, his account of ‘“ British Oppida and 
Roman Castra.” The part also includes a very 
interesting notice of the great find of coins and 
altars Bt Froviliia Ga toc Loo Go sac Boman 
wall, by Mr. Clayton. The number of coins 
secured is 13,487, but as many were stolen the 
full number found cannot be computed at fewer 
than 15,000! Mr. Roach Smith agrees with those 
who think that they were placed here for con- 
cealment through a sudden alarm or panic, and 
were not, as some have imagined, votive offerings 
deposited from time to time over a long series of 
years. Many of them are beautiful works of 
art.——Under the title ‘Condition of Malta” 
(G. Kelly & Co.), Mr. S. Plimsoll, M.P., gives a 
frightful picture of the homes of a large pro- 
portion of the working-classes there, in cellars, 
or, more properly, caves, one under another, 
excavated in the soft sandstone rock under the 
houses. The condition of these foul dens, into 
which no daylight penetrates, is frightful. As 
a matter of course, the death-rate is as high as 
these cellars are low. This has been known for 
years, yet nothing has been done to stop the 
waste of life.——Mr. 8. C. Hall is about to 
publish “A Memory of Thomas Moore,” with 
whom he was acquainted so long ago as the 
year 1821. The centenary of the poet is to be 
commemorated in Dublin on the 28th of May. 
With reference to this celebration some interest- 
ing papers by Mr. C. Clinton Hoey have been 
reprinted from the Irish Builder (Dublin: Peter 
Roe), under the title “‘ Moore’s ‘ Juvenilia’: our 
National Poet and his Schoolmaster.” The 
pamphlet includes Associations of Aungier- 
street, Dublin, in which Moore was born. 








Miscellanea. 

The Affairs of the Artisans’, Labourers’, 
and General Dwellings Company, which, 
for the past two years, have been in a transi- 
tional state, seem to be again beginning to 
engage attention. The Commercial World says, 
“During the first ten years of its business 
career the company paid dividends at the rate 
of 5 and 6 per cent. per annum on paid-up 
capital. Last year the dividend was 2 per cent. 
only, and on Friday we find a dividend of 4 per 
cent. was declared. This dividend, the chair- 
man told the meeting, had been fairly earned, 
and we do not doubt the fact. But, as during 
the past two years very little,—indeed, we might 
say comparatively next to nothing,—has been 
done by the company in building operations, 
whereby alone in former years its present rental 
income was created, it follows that the revenue, 
out of which the dividend of 4 per cent. is now 
to be paid, is derived from the rents of houses 
built almost entirely on the company’s estates 
prior to the past two years. This fact cannot 
be gainsaid. It cannot even be obscured, much 
less put outof sight. We might go further and 
say, that if the building activity which charac. 
terised the first ten years of the company’s 
career, and which, it should be borne in mind, 
was pursued under great financial difficulties 
during the first three or four years, had been con- 
tinued during the past two years,—in lieu of the 
dormant attitude which has been maintained, as 
if the aim was to show that the whole scheme 
was a mistake,—by this time Queen’s Park would 
have been completed, and, meanwhile, a dividend 
of 5 per cent. could have been paid to the share. 
holders with the same ease as in former years.” 
It is to be hoped, however, not under the same 
circumstances. It is to be desired that the 
directors are looking more sharply into accounts 
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Preparing Macadam for Roads.—At a 
recent meeting of the Society of Engineers, a 
paper was read by Mr. Charles E. Hall, on 
“‘ Modern Machinery for Preparing Macadam for 
Roads.” The author described the various 
machines in use in some of the leading quarries 
and other works in the United Kingdom. 
machines were illustrated by diagrams, and in 
describing them the author commenced with 
the original Blake Stone-Breaker, which was 
introduced into this country in 1862, and he 
followed the successive developments down to 
the present year. The author confined himself 
to those machines which had been practically 
successful, and which, he said, include Blake’s 
improved, Archer’s original, Ord and Maddison’s, 
Smith and Roberts’s, Madderson’s, Marsden’s, 
Archer’s latest, Hope’s, and Hall’s “ Multiple 
Action” machines. The points of excellence 
and difference were explained by the author, 
who defined the recuirements of a machine 
necessary for the production of perfectly cubical 
machine-broken stone for road Par- 
ticular attention was called to the importance 
of dealing with stone in large quantities by an 
improved disposition of the various machines, 
in order to secure a better form of metal, with 
less waste than is usual under the ordinary 
working conditions, and reference was made to 
those works where the plan had been more or 
less closely followed. The development of 
various expedients fcr cubing the stone was 
noticed, and the results (so far as they could be 
arrived at) given of the working of each. The 
author stated that he was unable to fix definitely 
the cost of producing macadam by machinery, 
which should be true in all cases, as circum- 
stances tended very greatly to modify it. He 
found from authentic sources that the cost 
ranged from 25 per cent. to 100 per cent. in 
favour of machine-broken as against hand- 
broken macadam. 


Rooms over Stables.—At an inquest held 
by Dr. Hardwicke concerning the death of 
Emily Susan Hulbert, 18, Susan Hulbert, 
mother of the deceased, said that she occupied 
rooms over stables at 16, Colville-mews, Bays- 
water, which belongs to Mr. Bacon, a cab 
proprietor, and in whose employ ber husband was 
for some time. About a month ago the deceased 
complained of bad smells from the stables, and 
was taken with pains in her arms, followed by 
eruptions. She was admitted to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and stayed there till her death, on 
Wednesday, the 9th inst. An infant child died 
just before the deceased went into the hospital 
from farcy and glanders, and she believed that 
the deceased died of the same complaint. She 
had occnpied two rooms and a loft for about 
eight months with ber husband and four 
children. The staircase leading to their rooms 
was in the stables, and near the stairs the 
horses were fed and watered. Several horses 
had been taken away from the stables to be 
killed, and three had been killed out in the 
yard. Dr. A. 8. Brown, of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
said that death was caused by blood poisoning 
arising from farcy and glanders. Dr. Thomas 
J. Dudfield, medical officer of health for Ken- 
sington parish, said the place was in a very bad 
condition, and that when the stable-door was 
shut all the foul air must go up into the rooms 
occupied by the family. No notices had been 
given either to the Privy Council, the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, or the police, as required 
by the Contagious Diseases Act. The Coroner 
said it seemed to him that there had been great 
neglect somewhere. The inquest was adjourned 
for the production of further evidence. Some 
years ago we gave many instances of illness 
and death resulting from living over stables. 
The Mews of death is a bad addition to be made 
by modern times to the ancient Nine! 


Royal Italian Opera.—Signor Nouvelli 
who made his début in Flotow’s Marta last week, 
showed himself to be a very agreeable singer and 
useful addition to the company. He has a good 
presence, acts naturally, and, in spite of great 
nervousness on the first occasion, satisfied the 
house. Mdlle. Thalberg obtained an encore in 
the Italian version of “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” but was less successful in the “ Spinning 
Wheel” quartet. 


Mdile. Schou and Signor Vidal, two other new 
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Com Case. — At the Sheriffs’ 


Court, Lion- on the 20th ult., the 
case of Seyforth v. School Board for London 


was heard. In this Mr. Seyforth, of Chelsea, 
sought an award of 5011. 12s. as compensation 
for injury sustained by being deprived of two 
Nos. 84 and 86, Park-walk, Chelsea, 
held on lease, thirteen years and a half of which 
are unexpired. Mr. W. B. Rodgers, of the firm 
of Rodgers & Chapman, surveyors, &c., said he 
thought an outlay of 901. on the two houses 
would bring them up to the value of 56/1. a 
year each. He considered that the rental was 
worth on the 6 per cent. tables nine years’ pur- 
chase, to which should be added the usual 10 per 
cent. for compulsory sale. The value of the 
fixtures he had assessed at 411. 19s. Mr. R. C. 
Driver, surveyor, &c., thought 100/. would have 
to be spent to put the houses in ordinary tenant- 
able order. On both houses he considered the 
claimant’s prospective rent, over and abdve 
what he was called upon to pay under his lease, 
was equal to 451. a year. He estimated the 
total compensation due to the claimant at 
4781. 10s. Mr. Henry Richards, surveyor, &c., 
thought the two houses would let for 501. a year 
each, and that the claimant was entitled to 
compensation amounting to 5161. On behalf of 
the School Board, Mr. F. T. Galsworthy, of the 
firm of Chinnock, Galsworthy, & Chinnock, was 
called. The houses, if put in a good state, he 
thought would let at 45l. a year each; but, as 
they stood, were not worth more than 401, each 
ayear. That gave a profit rental of 201. a year 
for the two houses, or, roughly, 2001. as the 
value of the under-lessee’s interest. Mr. F. 
Eiloart, surveyor and land agent, agreed with 
the previous witness. For the purposes of this 
compensation, he had given the claimant the 
improved rental of the houses for thirteen 
years, which, at nine years’ purchase, was 1801. 
Mr. 8. Walker, of St. Stephen’s - chambers, 
Telegraph-street, thought the houses worth 
only 40l. a year each. Taking the improved 
rental of 20l.a year at nine years’ purchase, 
and adding 10 per cent. for forced sale, it gave 
a total of 2001.; including the fixtures, his total 
estimate was 2461. In the result, the jury 
awarded the claimant a sum of 2881.—Metro- 
politan, 


Sheffield School of Art.—The annual con- 
versazione of the Sheffield Schoo] of Art, in 
which we have always felt interested, will take 
place on the 23rd inst., when the prizes will be 
distributed. The Sheffield School has always 
stood high amongst the schools of art in Great 
Britain, and none have beaten it as regards the 
ultimate success of old students, of whom num- 
bers have gone forth and made a name for them- 
selves. The late Alfred Stevens, the sculptor 
of the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, was closely associated with it from 
its earliest commencement; and the late Godfrey 
Skyes was successively a pupil and second 
master thereat, remaining there until his 
appointment at South Kensington. ‘The suc- 
cessors of that artist at the Museum, Messrs. 
Reuben Townroe and James Gamble, were 
Sheffield School of Art men; so, too, are Messrs. 
Innocent & Brown,—skilful architects, whose 
score or more of School Board schools form 
most pleasing architectural features in smoky 
Sheffield. Hugh Stannus, the decorator, and 
Harry Hems, the carver, are both old pupils; 
George Theaker, head master of the Wedg- 
wood Institute, Burslem; Pigott, the painter; 
Glassby, the sculptor ; and many others favour- 
ably known hail from the same school, An 
exhibition of the works of past as well as present 
students will take place at the conversaztone. 


Salters’ Hall, Droitwich. — This hall, 
erected by Mr. J. Corbett, M.P., was opened on 
the 15th inst. The building is adjacent to the 
Raven Hotel, to harmonise with which it bas 
been built in the half-timbered style by Messrs. 
Wood & Sons, of Worcester, from designs by Mr. 
H. Fagg. The construction is of brick, timber, 
and rough-cast. The St. Andrew-street eleva- 
tion has a projecting fiéche to accommodate a 
bell in connexion with a clock which it is pro- 





Graziani’s Plunket is too | 
well known for its excellence to need mention. | 


posed to insert. The hall internally is 100 ft. 
long by 60 ft. broad, and is calculated to seat 
1,500 persons. The height is 19 ft. from floor 
to roof-plate, and 35 ft. to the apex of the main 
building. The roof, open to the timbers, is in 


vocalists who made their first appearance in the 
Huguenots on Tuesday evening, proved them- 
selves excellent singers. Madlle. Cepeda was an 
admirable Valentina, and Signor Gayarre sang 
well the music assigned to Raoul, 


three spans,—two of 16 ft. each and one of 28 ft. 
The hall has galleries on three sides. The Cor- 
bett arms appear over the platform, and those 
of the Salters’ Company ia the large north 
window, 


than they did formerly. 





* It is obtainable through the author, whose address is 
Strood, near Rochester, Kent; as are also some of the back 
yolumes, 
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Protection against F.re in Music Halls. 
At the Surrey Sessions, Newington-causeway, 
the members of the Committee for Finance 
and General P: reported that the regula- 
tions drawn up by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, as a protection agaiost fire at music- 
halls, being too stringent and I 
had framed others more simple and inexpensive, 
and recommended the Court to adopt the fol- 
lowing :—‘ All doors and barriers to open 
outwards; all gangways, passages, and stair- 
cases intended for the exit of the audience to 
be kept entirely free from chairs or any other 
obstructions, whether permanent or temporary. 
An ample supply of water with proper appli- 
ances for extinguishing fire to be provided on 
the premises. ll fixed and ordinary gas- 
burners to be furnished with efficient guards. 
No white metul gas-pipes to be used. An 
annual inspection to be made by the cousty 
surveyor. No structural alteration to be made 
without the sanction, in writing, of the Justices 
of the Petty Sessional Division in which the 
building is situated, in Petty Sessions assembled. 
A copy of the regulations to be sent to all 
persons keeping music or dancing halls, and the 
same te be supplied to every person applying 
for a new licence. A certificate from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works to be produced as 
required.” The Committee likewise proposed 
that the county surveyor should inspect all 
music and ing-rooms outside the metropolis 
licensed by the Court, report as to the struc- 
tural alterations, and examine all places to be 
licensed as to their efficiency. The report was 
adopted. 

St. Gothard Tunnel.—A serious difficulty 
has occurred between the St. Gothard Tunnel 
Railway Company and the contractor, M. Favre. 
The company wished to mortgage all the works 
of the line and those of the tunnel. M. Favre 
objected to this because it imperilled his 
interests. The company then changed the 
system of operations. The contractor, being 
bound to complete the work at a fixed date, had 
prepared the materials for the entire lining of 
the tunnel. The company determined to line 
the tunnel only at intervals of from 4 to 70 
métres, with gaps of equal extent. The mate- 
rials already prepared become, therefore, par- 
tially useless; the security of the navvies and 
of the tunnel is seriously endangered, for the 
nature of the soil renders a continuous lining as 
necessary as ever, and the contractor can no 
longer make use of his boring-machines, for the 
diameter of the tunnel will vary according to 
whether it is to be lined or not. The company 
deliberately, it is alleged, placed obstacles in the 
contractor's way, with a systematic attempt to 
make him throw up the work, so as to enable 
the company to take possession of the tunnel 
and inclade it in the mortgage promised to the 
bankers, from whom they obtained an advance 
of about 3,000,0001. By order of M. Favre 
1,200 of the workmen lately employed in the 
Gothard tunnel were di . Great excite- 
ment prevails on the subject at Berne. 

Excavations and Foundations in Sand.— 
M. Ploeg has published an interesting note upon 
the recent harbour improvements at Dunkerque 
and Gravelines. There are ten sluices for con- 
trolling the fresh and salt waters of the districts, 
for various pur of maritime and domestic 
economy, as well as for the wants of the military 
service and for defensive operations in time of 
war. The sluices are built in a soil which is 


wholly made up of pure sand, of flour-like fine- | CoTrect 


ness, reaching toa depth of 15 or 20 métres (16°4 
to 21°9 yards) below the lowest tidal levels. The 
works were all executed by the help of coffer- 
dams, in preference to dredging, and the pre- 
parations were so thorough that it was always 
easy to work in sand even at the lowest 
foundation levels. total cost was less than 
half what it would have been by the whole 
method of dredging, and the saving of time was 
in about the same ratio.—Ann. des Ponts et 
Chaussées, . ‘ 

Trades Conference.—A conference of dele- 
gates from trades councils and societies not 
affiliated with councils was held in Manchester 
last week, to consider a put forth by 
the Manchester and Salford Council for the 
formation of an alliance of councils for ‘the 
defence of the trade interests, for giving advice 
and assistance in cases of disputes, and as a 
ready means of communication between different 
trade societies. The conference resolved that 
it was desirable to form such an alliance, and 
delegates will submit propositions to their 
individual societies. 


Aun Electric ht Moderator. — An 
arrangement for the power of the 
electric light for scenic effects, the joint inven- 
tion of Mr. T. W. Grieve, the scenic artist, and 
Mr. J. J. Poole, has been by the former 
ander the name of the “ Electric Light Mediam.” 
The final trial of the mediam took place on the 
10th inst., at the works of Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers, at Charlton. The light as first ex- 
hibited was shown from a clear glass lantern, 
with a band of ground glass some 3 in. deep 
round the centre, which prevents the glare from 
the incandescence of the carbon points i 
the naked eye. It gave out a pure white light 
of great brilliancy, equal to an average of 6,000 
candles. Upon a signal the lantern was instantly 
covered over and enclosed underneath by a close- 
fitting shade of deep red-coloured glass, which 
reduced the power of the light by at least three- 
fourths of its intensity. This shade was as 
quickly removed, and the lantern again en- 
veloped by a green-coloured shade, causing a 
fine moonlight effect to the whole of 
the building. The two shades were afterwards 
simultaneously lowered, giving sufficiently 
darkening effect to meet the requirements of 
any scenic arrangement. Amongst the advan- 
tages that would attend the use of the electric 
light in large public buildings, and theatres 
especially, the oppressive heat and foul air 
generated by would be avoided, and there 
would be no injury to the decorations. 


The Roman R:mains at Lincoln.— 
Amongst the finds to which we have recently 
alluded, a Roman milliarium, or milestone, has 
been discovered in the progress of the drainage 
works in the Bail of the city of Lincoln. It is 
a tall, square pillar, with chamfered angles, 
7 ft. 4 in. high by 1 ft. 4 in. across. The 
inscription, which is radely scratched, rather 
than incised, on the face of the stone, contains 
the names of Marcus Victorinus Piavvonius, 
one of the thirty-seven tyrants of Trebellius 
Pollio, who, having previously been colleague to 
Postremus, is reckoned as the third of the 
military usurpers who in succession assumed 
the government of Gaul during the rebellion 
against Gallienus, the imbecile son of Valerian, 
after his fall in the Persian campaign, A.D. 260. 
Victorinus was assassinated A.D. 268, after a 
reign of a little more than a year. The date of 
this recent trowvaille, says the Rev. E. Venables, 
may therefore be safely placed in that of the 
preceding year. Perfect Roman milestones are 
of such great rarity in England that consider- 
able interest attaches to this discovery, in- 
creased by the fact that only one other inscrip- 
tion is at present known in England i 
the name of Victorinus. This was found near 
Neath, in Glamorgan. 

Paul's Cross.—It will be remembered 
that Mr. F.C. Penrose, in the course of a paper 
| recently read before the Royal Institute of British 


| Architects, referred to the probability of discover- 
| ing some indication of the site of what was once 
known as “ Paal’s Cross.” An opportunity for 
search was offered by the works recently com- 
menced for laying out and improving the church- 
yard, and we are glad to say that, early in the 
¢ month, at the precise spot indicated b 

r. Penrose, and at a depth of 6 ft., the work- 
men came upon the platform upon which the 
superstructure originally stood. It was known 
to be octagonal in form, and the foundation now 
laid bare exactly corresponds to this form, as 

ly as the site corresponds with the draw- 
ings sa | descriptions still extant. 

Sewage Usilisation at Wrexham. — Mr. 
Isaac Shone, C.E., mayor of Wrexham, recently 
invited a number of engineers and others in- 
terested in the solution of the sewage problem 
to Hafod-y-Wern Farm, Wrexham, to witness 
his patent “Pneumatic Sewage Ejector” in 
action. Advantage was taken of an overflow 
opening in the’main sewer, and the raw 
was conducted direct to the ejector, which li 
the sewage to an adjoining field over 40 ft. 
above. The air-compressor engine is placed 
about a third of a mile from the ejector, with 
the view of showing that distance makes no 
difference. Mr. Shone will continue his experi- 
ments for about three months. 

The Birmingham Free Libraries Fire.— 
The surveyors appointed by the Free Libraries 
Committee, Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain, and 
the assessors, Messrs. Thomas Naden & Sons, 
represen the Lancashire and the Yorkshire 
Insurance Companies, have completed their in- 


vestigations, and the total amount of the damage 
sustained is valued at 20,0631. 5s. 
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A Caution to Carpenters.—At the Surrey 
Sessions, on the 9th inst., a carpenter was con- 
victed of stealing some piéces of wood belong- 
ing to Messrs. Cook, contractors, who employ 
some 300 men. The prisoner said, when the 
wood was found in his basket, that the pieces 
were only “odds and ends.” Mr. Hardman, 
the chairman of the Bench, told the jury that 
they had had the courage to find the prisoner 
guilty of stealing some trifling articles, and he 
was glad of it, as he hoped that other working- 
men would abstain from taking such articles. 
Where some hundred men were employed, it 
became a serious matter to employers. He sen- 
tenced the prisoner to one week’s hard labour. 

The English Timber Trade.— According 
to the Timber Trades Jowrnal the present state 
of the home timber market is far from satisfac- 
tory. Those who sold early inthe season had to 


lots were “ bought in” in order to try them again 
later on. The trade is even now more depressed 
than it was then, aad prices are not likely to 
advance this season. In some of the southern 
counties the timber which was cut and sold two 
years ago is not yet cleared out of the planta- 
tions. This is clearly locking up capital in a 
ruinous manner, as there is not only a charge of 
interest annually accumulating, but the timber 
itself is depreciating in value from exposure to 
the changes of a variable climate. 

Large Contract for Steel Rails.—The 
Highland Railway Company have just entered 
into a contract for 5,000 tons of steel rails. The 
price is 41. 7s. 6d. per ton at the makers’ works. 
Competition for the contract was very keen, 
and the successful offerers are the West Cum- 
berland Steel and Iron Company, Workington. 
Herr Krupp, of Essen, was among the con» 
petitors for the contract, and his offer, after 
stipulating to deliver the rails free of charge or 
freight in this country, was within 2s. per ton 
of that which has been accepted by the com- 
pany. The price of steel rails five years ago 
was from 161, to 181. per ton. 

The Tees.—At a meeting of the Tees Con- 
servancy Commissioners, on the 7th inst., at 
Stockton, Mr. Isaac Wilson, M.P., chairman, 
annoonced that the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners had agreed to grant the Tees Con- 
servancy an immediate loan of 30,0001. for their 
breakwater on the mortgage of their revenues, 
at 4 per cent. The Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners had also resolved with respect to the 
Tees Conservancy’s application for a farther loan 
of 50,0001. for dredging, to send down Mr. 
Rendel, C.E., toascertain whether otf was 
necessary to make the Tees a harbour of refuge 
and shelter. 

Sunderland Stonemasons. —A general 
meeting of the operative stonemasons of Sun- 
derland has been held to consider a proposed 
reduction of wages. It was agreed that the 
wages be 8d. per hour for banker hands, and 
8d. for setters. By this 43 remain at work, 
and eight are stated to have come out on strike. 

The MS. from Gloucester 
Cathedral.— Abbot Froucester’s MS. Chronicle, 
which was subtracted more than fifty years ago 
from the library of the cathedral, has been 


Y | discovered in the possession of a bookseller at 


Berlin. The Dean and Chapter have recovered 
this valuable work at a large cost. 

The Plint Glass Trade.—The wages dis- 
pute in the Midland districts has been amicably 
adjusted by a compromise. The masters gave 
notice for a 15 per cent. reduction, and the men 
offered to submit to a reduction of 7} per cent., 
to which the masters have now agreed. 
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Fairplay (see list of charges published by Institute of Architects, 
Some surveyors agree to accept a lower charge than the ordinary one 
if the builder be unsuccessful). 
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Bath Stone of * 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and tone Merchanta. 

List of Teloas ca tas Une gat Depbdts ; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 

on & og redy: 
Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.. [Advt.] 

Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 
warranted sourd, and delivered at any Port or 
Railway Station—YOCKNEY & OOMPANY, 
Sole of the CORSHAM DOWN 
QUARRY, Contharen, Seepesitias <i Seip 
should be addressed. [Apvr.] 








: of best q . Prices, delivered at any part of 
the United om, given on application to 


CHARLES 
Ilminster, Somerset. E. 
4, Agar-street, London, = Wi flor 





Beysecl, Paient Metalic Lava, and 
M STODABT & OG 











WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct 
Quarries to any Station in the . 
Manafacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 





prices, including cartage 





goods stations.— GEORGE JEWETT, 
Bieeniities, Commercial Docks, 8.E.—[Apvr. | 





Bealls Felts. 


TNODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





F. Braby & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks 


—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


—F. Braby & Co. 


GALVANISED AND BLACK IN ALL GAUGES, KEPT IN STOCK. 


Corrugated Iron 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 
FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 





